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Set of Phonic Cards 


CAN INVALUABLE AID FOR TEACHERS 
OF READING IN THE FIRST GRADE 
These Cards contain, in Print and Script forms, the Letters and the Basic Key-Words to be 
taught In preparing the pupils to use the Haliburton Drill Book intelligently. Price, pest paid, forty cents. 


Your Library Should Contain: 


Price, Post paid 









Grimm’s Fairy Stories. For the Second Grade. 

Edited by M. W. HALIBURTON and P. P. CLAXTON, 12mo, 144pp, Illustrated. .... $ 3 
From the Land of Stories. For the Second and. Third Grades. 

By P, P. CLAXTON, Square 12mo, IIlustrated, Boards. .....6026-+-s+cceccccees olf 
Life of General Kobert E. Lee. For the Third Grade. 

sy Mrs, M, L. WILLIAMSON. Illustrated. 183 pp, Boards, .25; Cloth ........6.-. 
Life of General Thomas J. Jackson. For the Fourth and Fifth Grades. 

By Mrs, M. L, WILLIAMSON, Illustrated, 248 pp. Boards, .30; Oloth .......+e+e-6 40 
Soldier Life in the Army of Northern Virginia. For the Fifth Grade. 
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By CARLTON McCARTHY, Illustrated, 225 pp,° °* ° o 0 6 & €ie 6 ers. C2078 6s! '0 0 
Tennessee History Stories. For the Third and Fourth Grades. 

By T. C. KARNS, Illustrated, ......26.6.-. coesees 0 2.0 * 6 bho 6 6% 6 ee 
North Carolina History Stories. For the ‘Fourth and Fifth Grades. 

By W. C, ALLEN, Illustrated, .... Sia bie & Meld e.% ©. 0 038 tin et 90.0 eum wie tee ee 
Texas History Stories. For the Fourth and Fifth Grades. 

By E. G. LITTLEJOHN, Illustrated... ......... eye ee ee bt e..0 00a 
Stories of Bird Life. For the Fifth and ‘Sixth Gredds. 

By Professor T. GILBERT PEARSON, Illustrated, 236pp.....ecc0+-+ccsssecee it 






Story of the Ages. For the Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

By IDA BROWN. Illustrated, 108 pp... .....-+4+eecees ye eee er F) 
Half-Hours in Southern History. For the Sixth and Seventh Gredas, 

By JNO. LESSLIE HALL, Ph, D, Illustrated. 320 pp, (School Edition.) ....00++++ 6B 
Maury’s History of Virginia. For the Sixth and Seventh Grades. 

By DABNEY H MAURY. IBMustrated. 26 pp.......eccccssosvcvcscsece 
Civil History of the Government of the Confederate States. 

3y J. L.M.CURRY, 318 pp. (School Hilition.). .... 20222 ees o'6'e 6b bo8 Chere 5 
















Southern States of the American Union. 

By J.L.M.CURRY. 272 pp. (School Hiition.) .....-ccccrecveseeres ob, @.6-m % 
Southern Literature. 

By LOUISE MANLY, Illustrated, 540pp. .......4.-. oe &. 6s" 's eet aaa 10 
Poems of Henry Timrod. 

Memorial edition, with portrait, Uncutedges, ......... eee re re es at 1.50 






Poets of Virginia. 

By F. V. N. PAINTER, A. M., D. D., Illustrated, 386 pp... .. 2.2 ceeccceccceee 1D 
Johnson’s Physical Culture. 

Meee. “TH 5 6 bcc & ois 8 SSN és ee -« 3.0.6 OA eee ewe 
Agriculture—Its Fundamental Principles. 

3y A. M. SOULE and E. H. L, TURPIN, Illustrated. 300pp. ........-ee0e0c000+ 


Elements of Agriculture. 
By J. B. MeBRYDE, 0. 3B. WMaptented.. MOge. 2. 00s tsb we wes + eee x 


B. F. Jobnson Publishing Company, 


Atlanta Richmond, Virginia Dallas 
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School Books 


As the time draws near when the State 
Bond of Education will select the text-books 
ised in our high schools, we cannot re- 
‘rom calling attention to the importance 
r choosing only the best. We are well 
aware of the various influences that are 
brought to bear upon the members of this 
board by the publishing houses to secure the 
adoption of their publications. 

But we believe that we have a State Board 
composed of men who are competent to select 
only the best books for use in our schools, and 


oT Y 





we believe even more confidently that they 
will be guided solely by the determination to 
act in this matter for the best interests of our 
schools, rather than be moved by any other 
considerations. 

Along every line of industry there has been 
\ast improvement during the past quarter of 
a century. But, as we see it, this spirit of ad- 
vercement has manifested itself nowhere more 
clearly than in the making of books. 

It is the duty of every one whose office in 
anv way relates to the selection of school books 
te inform himself thoroughly with reference to 
To this 
end, by the kind permission of Dr. Winship. 


all the phases of book manufacture. 


we reprint his excellent article on this subject. 


ss 


Teachers’ Examinations 


The spring examination of teachers for the 
vear 1910 will be held on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, April 21st, 22d and 23d; the 
summer examination will be held on Thurs 
day, Friday and Saturday. July 28th, 29th 
and 30th. 


oe fF 


Teachers’ Institutes 

We have had the pleasure of attending a 
number of teachers’ institutes during the past 
few weeks, and we have been delighted to see 
the interest taken in them, not only by the 
teachers, but also by the people in the com 
munities where these meetings were held. The 
papers and addresses to which we listened were 
in most cases excellent. But we beg permis- 
sion to make a suggestion to those who will 
make up the programs of the meetings still 
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to be held. 
long, and do not place persons on the pro- 


Do not have your programs too 
grams ds an acl of courtesy. Select those who 
have something inspiring to say, who know 
how to say it, and who, when they have said 


it, will stop talking. 


% % 


Teachers’ Pension Bill 


In our next issue we shall print in full the 
bill that was passed at the recent session of the 
Legislature. 


“f 4 


School Libraries 


Since March 15, the following counties have 
applied to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion for State aid to procure libraries: Bote- 
tourt, Cumberland, Fairfax, Franklin, Han- 
over, Henry, Princess Anne, Scott, and Wythe 
have asked for one each, and Carroll for two. 
This is only one of the many proofs of the 
constantly increasing interest in better equip- 
ment for public education 


4 x 


School Census 

The Department of Public Instruction has 
requested us to call the attention of clerks of 
schoo] boards to the law requiring that the 
clerk of each district school board. during the 
months of April or May, shall in proper per- 
son or by deputies approved by the division 
superintendent of schools take a census of all 
persons between the ages of seven and twenty 
years residing within the school district, and 
gather statistics relating to the interests of edu- 
cation in said district. according to the forms 
furnished by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


a & 


Correct Pronunciation 
We desire to emphasize again the importance 
of correct pronunciation. In listening to public 
speakers and readers we are constantly re- 
minded that this branch of language study is 
either poorly taught or not taught at all. The 


common excuse given for inaccurate and slov- 
enly pronunciation is that it is due to the 
carelessness of former teachers. The only way 
to correct this defect is to form the habit of re- 
ferring constantly to the dictionary. Month 
after month we try to call attention to words 





frequently mispronounced. 
Consult your dictionary with reference to the 


following: 


errata 
esplouage 
evasive 
exact 
exaggerate 
exhilarate 
exploit 
exquisite 
extant 
exult 
falchion 
falcon 


Esther 
Euphrates 
Eurydice 
Euterpe 
Evangeline (Longfellow’s) 
Ewart 

Eyre (Jane) 
Faure 

Faust 
Fichte 
Fiesole 


Figaro 


fanfare T'oochow 
fecund Fortunatus 
feline Frobisher 
femoral Froebel 
feoff lroude 
fetich F urness I 
fibril Fusiyama 
finance Fyne (Loch) 
ff Ss 
Prize Essays A. 
The largest and most enterprising school 
supply house on the Atlantic Coast is in Rich- 


mond. This house is known as The Virginia 
School Supply Company, and visitors are al- 
ways welcome to examine the large and varied 
stock of supplies in the store-rooms on South 
Ninth street. 

As an evidence of interest in the improve 
ment of school buildings, this firm will offer 
$100 to be divided in four prizes: $50 for the 
first; $25 for the second: $15 for the third; 
$10 for the fourth. 

The subject of the essay will be “The Inte- 
rior Equipment of School Buildings,” and will 
be open to Virginia division superintendents, 
school trustees, principals and teachers. 
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Hon. J. D. Eggleston, Jr., State Superinten- 
lent of Schools of Virginia has agreed to ap- 
point a committee to award the prizes. The 
essays must be in on or before November 1, 
1910, and will be awarded at the annual meet- 
ing of the teachers, trustees and superinten- 
lents during Thanksgiving week. 

lull particulars will be published in the May 
number of Tue Virernia Journar or Epvuca 
PION. 

The Virginia School Supply Company will 
have prepared a pamphlet of suggestions to 
‘hose who may desire to compete for the prize- 
ind this will be ready for distribution by May 
ist. If you will send a postal card to them, 
they will have one of these circulars mailed 
to you. 

| # 


Notice 
Recent action of the State Board places Tap- 
pans “Our Country’s Story” on the list of 
sal books to precede Lee’s History. ‘This 
is intended to be done in the original adop- 
tion, but on account of not being able to mark 
is place accurately by grades, it seemed neces- 
ry to list and announce this book as a sup- 
ementary text, and the Board so ordered. 
lo offset the effect of this action it is ordered 
it all new classes may use “Our Country s 
story” and that others may introduce it be- 
een “Makers of American History” and 
Lee's History. 
lhe resolution is as follows: 
Resolved, 1. That Tappan’s “Our Country’s 
Story” be reinstated as a basal book; 
That schools may insert this book betweer: 
Chandler and Chitwood’s “Makers of Ameri- 
History” and Lee’s History, or in lieu of 
(handler and Chitwood’s “Makers of Ameri- 
llistory” where new classes are being 
ed 


r 
se Ss 

7 
Alvah H. Martin 

‘here is no man who has done more for the 
> | schools of Norfolk county than Alvah 
1! H. Martin. At critical stages in the develop- 
s, ment of the system, Mr. Martin has made 
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progress possible by his wise counsel and gen- 
erous financial assistance. By means of his re 
cent gift of $500.00 to tne libraries of the pub- 
he schools of the county, It has become possi- 
ble for every school, white and colored, in the 
county to have a library. 

iis perseverence, industry and success in 
everything he has undertaken should be an 
inspiration to every school boy in the State 
of Virginia. 

Mr. Martin was born September 20th, 1858, 
at Mount Pleasant, Norfolk county, Va. His 
parents were Jomes G. Martin and Bettie L. 
Gresham, who had sprung from Scotch-Eng- 
lish ancestry that had settled in Virginia in 
the early days of the country’s history. It 
was of fighting stock that Mr. Martin sprung, 
his great grandfather, General Joseph Martin, 
having served with distinction in the Indian 


Wars and in the Revolutionary War. His 
grandfather, Colonel James G. Martin. won 
honors in the War of 1812. 

Mr. Martin was educated in the Webster 


Institute, Norfolk, Va., and then took up the 
study of law. In 1881, when only 22 vears of 
age, he ran for the oflice of county clerk and 
was elected for a term of six years. He has 
held that office successively up to the present 
time. The importance of this position must 
underestimated. It is in the 


county in Virginia, and the amount of busi- 


not be richest 
ness transacted is far greater than that of any 
other county in the State. 

The taking of politial office caused Mr. 
Martin to give up the study of the law, al- 
though the legal profession held many ad- 
He was of a family of 
lawyers, his father, uncle and brother all be 
ing members of the bar of the State of Vir- 


vantages for him. 


ginia. 

Besides the conduct of his office and his po- 
litical activity Mr. Martin finds time to take 
active and executive part in large 
business enterprises. He is president of the 


tank of Norfolk, 


several 


Merchants’ and Planters’ 


president of the Chesapeake Building Associ- 
ation of Norfolk, operates large coal, lumber 
and farming lands. is a director of the Na- 
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tional Bank of Commerce and of the Union 
Trust Company, both of Norfolk. 

Mr. Martin was married vanuary the 6th. 
1881, to Miss Mary E. Tilley, of Norfolk 
county. They have six children, three boys 
and three girls. 

Among the prominent financial men of the 
Old Dominion, there is none whose judgment 
is more serionsly considered than Mr. Mar- 
tin’s. He has held the position of county 
clerk for twenty-eight years, having been 
elected Ly the people five times, and his con- 
duct in the office has been such that he has 
earned the reputation throughout the South 
for sound, financial methods. An evidence of 
the confidence reposed in him was his selection 
as Director-General of the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion on October the 6th, 1907, when the Expo- 
sition was found to be in an exceedingly bad 
financial condition, and a big man was needed 
to pull it through. While in charge of the 
Exposition, Mr. Martin made it pay all of its 
obligations, and at its close on November the 
30th, 1907, there were no unpaid debts con- 
tracted during the time of his directorship. 
Mr. Martin also served as chairman of the 
board of receivers of the Exposition. 

When Norfolk made such extensive prepa- 
rations to entertain the men and officers of the 
fleet from their trip around the world, Mr. 
Martin was made Chairman of the Press 
Committee. He was also Chairman of the 
Press Committee when Taft visited Norfolk. 
A great part of the suceess of these two nota- 
ble events was due to his activity and counsel. 





The World Grows Better 

When we view our own past—the past of 
our family, our individual experiences, our 
country, our world—the evil often vanishes in 
perspective of time, and only the good is 
ble. On the contrary, when we turn our 
ittention to the present, the forces of evi! 
often seem predominant; and so we are too 
apt to draw the conclusion that the world is 
growing worse. Such a view is most discour- 
aging to all those who, like teachers. are try- 
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ing to elevate humanity; and, happily for 
them, it can be authoritatively affirmed that 
the conclusion referred to is based on the most 
superficial observation. While it is true that 
“wickedness in high places” is too prevalent, 
the thoughtful student of history knows that 
every form of twentieth-century graft, cor- 
ruption, and vice prevailed to a degree many 
times greater in the “good old days.” Consci- 
entious teachers, take courage. Your labor is 
not in vain. 

Not only is the world growing better mor- 
ally, it is improving intellectually; intelligence 
is more widely diffused than formerly; the 
schools are accomplishing more for the people 
at large than ever before. The “common 
branches”—reading, spelling, writing, arith- 
metic—were never before so well taught as 
now. This is not a guess: it is a fact, estab- 
lished by vigorous tests. There is great 
room for improvement in our schools, but 
teachers who are doing their level best may 
rightfully enjoy the satisfaction arising from 
a consciousness that they are sharers in a move- 
ment which is propelling humanity along a 
constantly ascending grade.—School Fduca- 


tion. 





Playground Statistics for 1909 
The year book of the Playground Associa- 
of the 914 


cities and towns in the United States having 


tion of America shows that, out 
a population of five thousand and over, 336 


municipalities are maintaining supervised 
plavgrounds. 

The actual number of playgrounds that 
were being operated in 267 of these cities dur- 
ing 1909 was 1,535. About 56 per cent. of 
these supervised places for the play of chil- 
dren are located in the area of greatest dens- 
of population, in the North Atlantic 
States, where the need for playgrounds has 


not only emphasized itself strongly upon the 


ity 


social mind. but has been met to a large ex- 


tent by the actual establishment of play- 
grounds. The number of cities in the North 


Atlantic States maintaining playgrounds is 
149, and the number of playgrounds estab- 
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lished in 123 of them is 873. Massachusetts 
particularly has led in the playground move- 
ment, as in so many other movements for 
progress and social betterment. 

In about 49 per cent. of the cities operating 
public playgrounds the managing authority, 
wholly or in part, is the city itself, which is 
working through its board of education, its 
park department, or other municipal bureau 
or by combining the activities of two or more 
In fifteen cities of the United 
States the mayors have appointed special 


depart ments. 


commissions, which are organized as city de- 
partments for the administration of play- 
grounds. Playgrounds are no longer left to 
the philanthropist; the cities themselves have 
awakened to their responsibilities, and are in- 
cluding the children in their plans. 

In fifty-five of the larger cities local play- 
ground associations have been established. 
and many of the smaller towns have organized 
playground committees that will shortly be 
converted into permanent organizations. Of 
great assistance have been the churches, wo- 
men’s club, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, Associated Charities, and public-spirited 
men and women everywhere. 

An index of the interest in the movement is 
afforded by a survey of the figures represent- 
ing the yearly expenditures for sites, equip- 
ment, and the maintenance of playgrounds. 
In many cases specific information on this 
point is not available, but 184 cities have sent 
in reports stating definitely what it costs them 
to operate their. playgrounds. The total 
amount expended during the year by these 181 
cities is $1,353,114. In 18 per cent. of the 
cities the amount of money set apart for play- 
grounds was appropriated entirely by the 
municipality, while in 23 per cent. the city 
combined with private organizations in the 
support of the playgrounds. 

The table given below shows the amounts of 
money expended in the twenty largest cities 
of the United States during 1909 for play- 
ground work:- 





AMOUNTS EXPENDED FOR PLAYGROUNDS IN 
THE TWENTY LARGEST CITIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES DURING 1909. 


City Population. Expenditure. 
New York, N. Y.. . 3,437,202 $123,000 
Chicago, I1] : ...- 1,698,575 500,000 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 1,293,697 30,934 
Ct. eee: We). o.casiacued 575,238 6,135 
Joston, Mass. 500,892 *55,000 
Baltimore, Md ... 508,957 45,533 
Cleveland, O. .... ae ae 381,768 42,812 
Se. Seo) 8 co ee ee 352,387 17,420 
San Francisco, Cal. ..... 324,782 **55,000 
ey ae) ee 325,902 12,000 
Pittsburg, PS. ..s.cccss Betene 22,650 
New Orieea, TA sccccs eee. tt eee 
RDetront, BEeGR.. ««scecews 285,704 6,510 
Milwaukee, Wis. ....... aoe 
Waentsgon, D: ©. wesc 287,718 15,500 
OE Oe oe cane deen 246,079 19,000 
Joreey City, MN. Jis eeu 206,433 2,500 
Louteviis, EY. ..cecese 204,731 2,500 
Minneapolis, Minn. ........ 202,718 ***4 875 
Providence, R. I... ....«. 175,597 6,000 


*Does not include money spent by private play- 
grounds. 

**$20,000 for 1908-09, $35,000 for 1909-10. 

***Not including $12,000 for baths. 


Some of the smaller cities are appropriating 
generous amounts of money. For instance, 
St. Paul, Minn., with a population of 163,065 
last year spent $10,000 on her playgrounds; 
Holyoke, Mass., with a population of 45,712, 
spent $25.000; Newton, Mass., with 33,578 in- 
habitants, spent $9,500; and East Orange, N. 
J., having a population of 21,506, spent $7,500 
for the children’s recreation. 

One of the most important results of the 
study and thought that have been devoted to 
the recreation problem is the general recogni- 
tion that the play leader—rather than elabo- 
rate equipment—is the essential factor in the 
playground. Get the right man or woman to 
lead boys and girls in their play, and all other 
things will follow. Two hundred and fifty- 
nine cities in the United States reported that 
they are employing 3,756 such leaders in their 
playgrounds. 





No school is a good school if it has not 8 
good play ground. There can be no more in- 
portant reform than to provide adequate play 
grounds.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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FROM ABSURD TO BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


A, E. WINSHIP 





I have a copy of the first edition of Noah 
Webster’s Dictionary, A Compendious Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, by Noah 
Webster, Esq., 1806. 

[ also have a copy of Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary, copyrighted in 1891, eighty- 
five years later. I present herewith photo- 
graphs of the two dictionaries. Lhe contrast 
's nuch greater in the books than appears in 
the picture, but it is sufficient here, showing 
ts it does the growth of the dictionary in 
tighty-five years. 


There has been no greater advance in the 





of those times. 









Sy nice a 2 
BEC. MERRIAM © 4 


United States in 100, in fifty, or in twenty 
years than in the schools. 

There has been no greater improvement in 
the schools than in the text-books. 

Educational progress, in inception as well 
as in evolution, has been almost exclusively 
through educators, and almost never from 
outside. 

The change in schoolbooks in seventy years 
is as great as in any phase of American life. 
The automibile is no higher above the chaise 
of that day than is the geography above that 


The modern sewer system is 
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no greater improvement over that of 1840 than 
the examples and problems are better than in 
those days. The electric light is no farther 
removed from the tallow dip than the best 
primers of to-day are from those of seventy 
years ago. 

In arithmetics, up to within seventy years, 
the problems were such as would not be toler- 
ated to-day. Here are some taken at random 
from some old arithmetics, mostly in my own 
library, many of them in general use as late 
as the forties: 

Examples on lotteries are common. 

If 9 cats have killed 18 birds, how many has 
each killed? 

If a cat divides 4 birds between 2 kittens, 
how many will each kitten have? 

There are very many problems of cats kill- 
ing birds! 

A skunk went into a barn, where he found 
3 nests; one had 7 eggs, another 8, and an 
other 3; from each nest he ate 2 eggs. How 
many did the skunk eat? 

It is an exceptional page that does not have 
problems on beer, ale, wine, rum, gin or 
brandy. Every child had to learn the table 
of “wine measure,” also of “ale and beer meas- 
ure.” No other commodity was in such uni- 
versal use in arithmeties as intoxicating li- 
quors. 

tut the worst feature of the arithmetics 
was the love of bloody incidents. There was 
a grewsome fondness for ghastliness with the 
schoolbook makers. An arithmetic first is- 
sued in 1831 and in use long after has most of 
these problems: 

One hundred and nineteen persons died 
from drunkenness in New York, and 137 in 
Philadelphia. 

A man had 7 children; 2 of them were killed 
by the fall of a tree. How many had he left? 

Threescore and ten kings had their thumbs 


How many in both? 


and their great toes cut off and gathered under 
the table of Adonibezek. 
and toes were under Adonibezek’s table? 


How manv thumbs 


A person was 17 vears of age 29 years since, 


and suppose he will be drowned 23 vears 


hence; pray, in what year of his age will this 
happen ? 

A human body, if baked until all the mois- 
ture is evaporated, is reduced in weight as 1 to 
10. A body that weighs 100 pounds when liv- 
ing weighs how much when baked ? 


ITORRORS OF THE OLD GEOGRAPHIES 


The geographies vied with the arithmetics 
Indian massacres are com- 
mon. Selling female slaves is an attractive 
picture to authors. Slave catching in Africa 
is another delectable experience. Of course 
bull fights are a necessity. Persecutions of 
early Christians with burnings at the stake are 
in order. 

Not only were the geographies until within 
sixty years filled with silly things to learn and 
horrible pictures to see, but the language was 
ridiculously grandiloquent, as, for instance: 
“Everything in the universe is systematical, 
all is combination, affinity, and connection. 
The beauty of the world is founded in the har- 
monious diversity of the beings that compose 
it: in the number, the extent, and the quality 
of their effects, and in the sum of happiness 
which it is capable of affording.” 


in repulsiveness. 


SOME SAMPLES 


I am presenting herewith pictures taken at 
random from a sample geography in very gen- 
eral use less than seventy-five years ago. 

Figure 2 is the picture of a wolf killing an 
antelope. Practically every geography has 
some such picture as this. 

Figure 3 presents the horrors of an earth- 
quake. It was the universal custom to repre 
sent death and human anguish in connection 
with earthquakes and volcanoes. 

Figure 4 presents a boa constrictor killing 
horse and man in a horrible manner. This 
picture, or a companion piece thereto, was in 
most of the old geographies. 

Figure 5 represents a widow prepared to b¢ 
burned on the funeral pile of her late husband. 
This “geographical” fact seemed to need grT®* 
phic illustration. 
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Figure 6 represents a human being prepared 
for sacrifice in connection with a religious (7) 
service in a heathen country. Near by are 
piles of human skulls of former sacrifices. 

All these are merely suggestive of the taste 
n good book-making seventy years ago and 
more, 

TEXT-BOOKS INDISPENSABLE 


Text-books are now so numerous and abund- 
ant, and are thrust upon us on every hand so 
freely, that one never thinks of the condition 
of life if there were none. 

It was such a condition that led to the birth 
of American schoolbooks. Prior to the War 
of Independence, practically all text-books in 
use in the American schools were made in 
England. But when our fathers declined to 
use imported tea and went to war over it, they 
would not import schoolbooks. For a time the 
children who went to school used the books 
that older children had used, but by 1780 this 





Fig. 2. Wolf killing Antelope 


pply had run out, and one of the hardships 
f the war was the necessity of having schools 
text-books. Object teaching or oral 
hing is all very well by way of diversion, 
as a steady occupation is impossible: at 

the school masters of 130 years ago 


mr 
nd it so. 


x thout 


NOAH WEBSTER AND HIS SPELLER 


Noah Webster taught school during the 
Revolutionary War. Indeed, but for the war 
he would not have taught school, if he had not 

cht he would not have made a spelling 





book, and if he had not made the speller he 
would not have made a dictionary. But for 
the war he would have completed his college 
course and been a lawyer: at least, that was 
the plan of his well-to-do father. But the war 
ruined his father’s business, and the son had 
to earn a living, so he taught. 

Because he had no spelling book and could 
get none, he made one. He called it “First 
Part of the Grammatical Institute of the Eng 
lish Language.” and for twenty years that 
was the name by which the speller was known. 
! have a copy before me as I write. It was 
literally bound in boards. Each 
piece of thin shingle, 4x6} inches. It was a 
wonderful book in those times. Before he 
died there had been sold more than 24,000,000 
cepies of this speller. The last year of his life 
the sale was more than a million. 

The profit from the spelling book enable | 
him to spend years in the preparetion of hs 


cover is a 


dictionary. 


SELLING SCHOOLBOOKS 100 YRARS AGO 

it is not easy now to understand the way 
they sold books before the days of railroads, 
steamboats, and express companies. For in- 
stance, Mr. Webster sold the right to print 
and sell his spelling book in Philadelphia, 
New York, Albany, and Boston, and no one 
objected to the publication in the other cities, 
as the books never found the other markets. 
As a rule they paid Mr. Webster $3,000 a 
year apiece for the privilege. One of these 
publishers contracted for fourteen years for 
the lump sum of $40,000. 

There were envies and jealousies in those 
days, and Mr. Webster had his share. The 
newspapers made much fun of him. which was 
not at all to his liking. Because of the preten- 
tious title of his book he was often speken of 
as “Dr. Grammatical Institute.” One editor 
did this in so offensive a way that Mr. Web- 
ster challenged him to a duel, which the edi- 
tor declined on the ground that “Dr. Gram- 
matical Institute’ ought to be content to use 
the “English language” as a weapon. 
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When we think that book controversies are 
fierce to-day, it is well to remember that there 
are now no duels threatened. 


VALUE OF SCHOOLBOOKS 


Nothing has done so much for the better- 
ment of our schools as the better schoolbooks. 

The improvement in the training of many 
teachers has done much for the advancement 
of the schools, but even now, in the Unite« 
States as a whole, half of the teachers have 
had no professional training or more than a 
common school Fully 200,000 
teachers have had no adequate education, and 
must depend upon the text-books for informa- 
tion and processes. 


education. 


THE ONLY BETTER FEATURE 


The only feature of the American schoo!s 
that is everywhere better than of old is the 
schoolbook, and there is nowhere in use a book 
as bad as the best in common use seventy years 








rs of earthquake 


ago, with the exception of the school readers 


grades. 


for the higher grammar 
There are still tens of thousands of miser- 
able schoolhouses. There are a quarter of a 
million old-fashioned, indecent, immoral out- 
houses in use by school children in the United 
States.e But there is not a school using text- 
books with problems and illustrations such us 
were in general use seventy years ago. 
However little the teacher may know and 
however poorly she can teach, the children 
have schoolbooks for their daily use witl. 


abundant information, attractive literature, 
skillful processes, and beautiful illustrations. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF QUALITY 

It is no mere necessary that the school have 
text-books than that it have the best books. 
There is great excitement the world over, to. 
day, as to the purity of the milk supply. I: 
a recent fumous pronunciamento on the milk 
problem is this initial statement: “Milk is the 
one essential human food,” which the writer 
proceeds to demonstrate. There are anti- 
meat-eating classes, anti-coffee people, anti- 
liquor people, but there is not a milkless peo- 
ple or an anti-milk fad in all the world, and 
there will never be. 

Just as truly there is not, has never been, 
and there will never be, a bookless school. In 
one form or other the civilzed world has had 
something besides nature and the human voice 
when it has attempted to educate the masses. 

The text-book is to the school what milk 
is to the diet of the race, indispensable. 

Books without teachers may edncate. 

Teachers without books there are not. 

The best thing that the school does for a 
child is to teach him how best to use the text- 
beoks. 

“Qn good milk we wax mighty. On bad 
milk we dwindle. Unfortunately this univer- 
sal food is one of the greatest breeding 
grounds for the bacteria of disease and death.” 
By attention to the milk on sale the death rate 
of children has been reduced one-half in many 
cities. 

So on good books a child may wax mighty, 
but on bad books he may dwindle, and unfor- 
tunately books may-be the breeding ground 
for immorality and moral depravity. 

Sometime we may wage as earnest a war- 
fare for good books as for good milk. 

Children do not learn to read good books 
by being told to read them, nor by being 
preached at about reading, but by reading 
them in such a way as to enjoy them until the 
habit is formed. Well made, beautiful books. 
embodying good literature, have already 
greatly improved the reading habits of young 
people. 

THE NEW BOOKS 

It is impossible to represent or describe the 

best new books. 
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rhey are sold for a less price than the mis- 
erable books of the olden time. 

They are beautiful and highly artistic. The 
maps and charts are works of art. They are 
lean and wholesome. They are accurate as 
} information. They are literary. They are 
interesting. They are easily taught and from 
them the child learns readily. 

You are so accustomed to the beauty and 
utility of the modern book that you do not 
appreciate the significance as you would if 

could see the old and the new together. 

No legislation in any State has ever tended 

» improve the quality of text-books, if we ex- 
ept the legislation regarding scientific tem- 
Much legislation has been di- 
No 


perance books. 


rected to the cheapening of schoolbooks. 





Fig. 4 


Boa-constrictor killing horse and man 


politicians have ever tried to get better books, 
but they have often tried to get poorer books. 
Non-educational business men have not ad- 
vated better books. The miscellaneous pub- 
has been silent as to this improvement. 
All this transformation has come from 
superintendents, and _ publishers 
‘hose lives have been distinctively devoted to 
ie cause of education. 
Because a publisher knows that his books 
must run the gantlet of the keenest critics in 
e world, at the hands of his rivals, he has 
ought the best manuscripts. No political 
|. no personal favoritism, signifies when a 
sher seeks an author for a text-book to 
pete for the market of the schools. 
When a publisher finds a man or woman 
“ith a promising manuscript, he spends a 
“rge sum on the editing of it that perfection 





teachers, 
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may be approached. The editorial department 
of a first-class educational publishing house is 
most costly. requiring men and women of high 
scholarship, wide knowledge of the best books, 
and noblest educational ideals, with both skill 
and art in the making of books. The best pos- 
sible author’s manuscript is modified and en- 
riched under the magic touch of skilled edi- 
tors. 

All the wisdom of publishers and success- 
ful agents and the editorial force is added to 
the results of the most brilliant author. 


THE IDIOCY OF POOR TOOLS 


One of the worst enemies of the schools is 
the cheap politician, in the profession and out, 
who would substitute the cheapest kind of a 
book for the best, who would put the poorest 
tools in the hands of the workman. 

No carpenter, blacksmith, shoemaker, ma- 
chinist, dentist, barber, or other worker in 
line of competitive skillful work will for one 
moment tolerate the theory of using cheap 
tools. How long would a barber keep in busi- 
ness if he should use the cheapest razor and 
soap that he can buy? And that would be 
vastly more sensible than to use cheap tools 
on the mind and character of children. 

No mechanic is so skillful that he can do 
good work with poor tools, and no teacher is 
so well trained that he can do the best work 
with poor books. The “Mark Hopkins on the 
end of a log” story is good for effect, but it has 
slight value when it comes to talking of « 
teacher with a class of fifty children in a grade 
when she has but one year with a class and all 
sorts of subjects to be taught. Then the books 
that the child has in hand five hours a day, 
which he reads and studies, and through 
which he thinks, and by which largely he is 
educated, play an important part. 

Legislatures everywhere are passing laws 
requiring steam and street railway companies 
to use better appliances of al] sorts for the 
protection of life and limb and for the health 
and comfort of their employees and passen- 
gers. In the same way they are requiring 
mill owners, factory managers, storekeepers, 
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hotel proprietors, and other to spend more 
money in their equipment, and some OT these 
same legislatures pass laws demanding’ that 
poorer books shall be put in the hards of chil- 
dren and teachers. 

Where in all human history has there been 
anvthing quite as idiotic as this? 


THE WICKFD ATTACK ON PRICES 


The only excuse offered for the political 
claptrap of the legislatures that have indulged 
in this species of buncombe is the cost of good 
hooks. Because a man can make a cheap book 
for a trifle, they insist that a good book should 
be sold at the same price. 

You can buy carnations on the city street on 
a Saturday night for ten cents a dozen when 
the florist charges fifty cents, and they may 
have come from the hothouse of the same 
florists, but the ten cent carnation will not sur 
vive the night, while the other will last a week. 
When a 
“very cheap” you may be sure that he knows 
that it 


man has a good (7?) thing to sell 


is W orthless. 








Fig 5. Widow prepared to be burned on the funerai 
pile of late husband 

You can buy a good-lookin; suit of clothes. 
or hat, or shoes, for a trifle, but you always 
pay more than a thing is worth when it is 
“very cheap.” and rarely more than a good 
thing is worth. 

You can never get a special discount on any 
standard goods, but you can get damaged goods 
at your own price of any manufacturer. 

Whoever insists upon paying a low price will 
buy damaged goods, whether it be in school- 


books or groceries. 
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Sterling goods are never auctioned off to 
the lowest bidder. 

The value of a seythe, knife, or razor is 
never fixed by the market price of steel. 

The value of a good suit of clothes is never 
fixed by the price per yard of miscellaneous 
cloths. 

The value of a watch is never determined 
by its ability to keep correct time for the first 
month. 

It is the make of the scythe, knife, and razor, 
of the suit of clothes and the watch, that gives 
it value. 

What is behind the knife, the suit, and the 
watch? 

A wise man buys the things that need no 
guarantee, for the maker is worth infinitely 
more than a guarantee. 

You can always tell at sight a man who 
buys damaged goods. 

‘You cannot buy good milk at a low price. 
You pay for disease germs, and you get them 
if you buy the cheapest milk. 

Nowhere is it so wicked to buy damaged 
goods and pay the price of irresponsible par- 
ties as in the case of school books, from which 
a child’s intellectual and industrial reading 
and culture habits are formed. 


THE PATENTED ARTICLE 


The man who should try to dodge using 
patented articles because of their extra cost 
would be too big a fool to be appropriately 
characterized. You can find him, but he is 
far from the trail of modern civilization. 

No man can run a farm or have a mill with- 
out using patented machinery and paying the 
price. No one can have a comfortable hom 
or read a paper, or do anything well without 
directly or indirectly, for the use of 
There is no man who respects him 


paving, 


patents. 


self, to say nothing of being respected, who 
lives to dodge paying, directly or indirectly. 
for patents, and the patent that has most et 
riched the owner is the one that every enter 
prising man in that line uses. The Deer 
plow, the McCormick reaper, the Fairbanks 
scales, are standards. They have been covered 
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all over with patents to keep them up to date. 
A good school book is what it is because it is 
patented (copyrighted), and therefore it has 
justified the publishers in perfecting it and in 
promoting it. 


* 


DEBT TO THE P’U BLISHERS 


Here is an open challenge to anybody, in 
any arena, to discuss the simple proposition 
that the public school owes more to the pub- 
lisher than he owes to the schools. The public 
lebt to the publisher is beyond estimate. 


PROFIT NOT FABULOUS 


Although the schoolbook market is large 
ind the sale of books great, there is not, and 
there has never been, a very rich man as the 
result of the book business. Look over the very 








A human being prepared for sacrifice in con- 
ction with a “religious’’ service in a heathen 
country, with’ piles of human skulis of 
former sacrifices 


ig list of millionaires, and the publishers 
not there. Look for the men who have soft 
ips so that they can take life easy and pay 
ittention to business, and the publishers 
‘re not among them. Every publisher is a hard 
rking man. He has tobe. There is nowhere 
‘ty monopoly. He has to fight for every intro- 
ction he gets, for every manuscript he se- 
s, and for the perfection of every book. 
There is no other large interest in America that 
Nakes such a demand of continuous, brainy 
“ort upon every one connected with it as in 
‘te schoolbook business. 


re 
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RELATIVE COST OF BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


The most dangerous trick of the politician 
is to misrepresent the relatiwe expense of 
schoolbooks. The danger lies in the fact that 
it is the one feature that enlists the enthusi- 
astic support of really good people and honest 
reformers. There are people, good and honest, 
who think that the burden of education is the 
text-book expense. 


THE LIE NAILED 


Here are the plain, indisputable facts: 

The entire cost for schoolbooks for the public 
and private school pupils of the United States 
is less than $12,000,000. The average cost of 
elementary books per pupil in the United 
States is less than $1 a year each. 

In the most progressive States the cost 
never reaches $2 per year per child in the 
elementary grades. The cost of school books in 
elementary grades does not average three per 
cent. of the cost of education per pupil. 

The highly 
feature of a child’s education. Its quality is 
of chief interest, since it is this book 


schoolbook is a important 
which 
he handles and from which he gets much of 
his education. And yet all of his books for 
the eight vears cost less than three cents for 
every ninety-seven cents paid out otherwise 
for his education. 

The total cost of the schools of the United 
States is $442,000,000, and of the text-books, 
$12,000,000, or .027 of the cost is for books. 

There are 19,000,000 children in the schools. 
These are non-supporting. They cost on the 
average for board and clothes $50 a year, or 
a total] of $3950,000.000, which, added to the di- 
rect cost, makes, $1,392,000,000 per year for 
the education of the children of the United 
States, and of this the books are less than one 
cent on a dollar. The entire cost of elementary 
schoolbooks in Chicago is less than a quarter 
of a million dollars a year, and in the entire 
State of Illinois about half a million, and yet 
irresponsible people talk of saving $2,000,000 
a year on elementary schoolbooks in Illinois! 
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riiE NONSENSE OF IT ALL 
It is a rare home that does not spend more 
for il child 3 ( | restimas toys 


alentines 


than for his school- 
books: more for lil and firecrackers 


than for his choolbooks: 


more for the circus 
and moving pictures shows than for his school- 
books: more for his ball, bat, glove, tops, and 


marbles than for his > hool books; and yet the 


thoughtlessness of the people makes them the 
prey of political shysters, on the one hand, 
and of misguided reformers on the other. 


WHEN ¢ 


When it is realized that the complete result 
of schooling depends quite as much upon the 
quality of the books used, the tools in the hands 
of the teacher, as it does upon the teachers 
themselves, it will be seen how vital and far- 
reaching is the parsimony which leads to the 
use of poor text hooks, and how tremend- 
ously wasteful and absolutely wicked it 1s 
to put into the hands of teachers and pupils 
dull and inefficient tools with which to do their 
work. Then they will see that the bane of 
politics and the false ery of economy has no- 
where worked oreater harm than in trying to 
make text-books poorer 


Viit PRICES OF SCHOOLBOOKS 


Are they too high in comparston with other 
manufactured articles? 

Are they too high in comparison with the 
prices of articles protected by patents and 
copyright ? 

Schoolbook publishers without agreement 
with one another have fixed the prices of their 
output on the basis of cost to manufacture, 
which includes editorial and manufacturing 
supervision. plus overhead charges, plus sel- 
ling cost, plus discount. The prices so fixed 
will not differ materially, one publisher’s prices 
being compared with another’s. For instance, 


first-grade reading books containing expensive 


illustrations and choice reading matter are sold 
at substantially the same price by all pub- 
The same is true of geographies, 


lishers. 


histories, arithmetics, algebras, physics, chem- 


istries, geometries, and other high school books. 

There is not now, nor has there ever been, 
any understanding or agreement between the 
publishers by which prices of schoolbooks have 
been fixed and adhered to. The schoolbook 
trade has always been controlled by a very 
Competition 


between them has been keen and sometimes al- 


able body of business men. 


most fierce. In the absence of agreement to 
keep up prices, it would be easy for a given 
publisher to cut his, if in view of the cost of 
production, overhead selling cost and dis- 
counts he could cut safely. The reason he 
hasn't cut is because he knew he couldn't stay 
in business if he did. 

In comparison with the selling price of other 
manufactured articles unprotected by copy- 
right or patent, the prices of schoolbooks are 
no higher to the consumer than the prices of 
such articles of manufacture. ‘Take, for in 
stance, the chocolate candy business. A pound 
of chocolate candy will retail at from seventy- 
five cents to $1. The cost of making a pound 
of chocolate candy isn’t over ten cents. A pack- 
age of chewing gum, retailing at five cents. 
costs less than one cent. A quarter of a pie, 
sold in the restaurant at fifteen cents, yields 
the proprietor for the whole pie sixty cents. 
The cost of making that pie is from five to six 
A pair of shoes that the retailer sells 
The manufac- 
turing cost of a hat sold at $5 is about $1.75 


cents. 
at $5 costs $2 to manufacture. 


This list could be multiplied to any length. 
The gross profit on a schoolbook is the dil 
ference between the manufacturing cost, plus 
royalty or copyright, and its selling price. 
That is to say, after the editorial work has 
been done, the book set, and the plates made, 
after the illustrations have been drawn and 
the engraving done, after the cover dies 
after the manufac- 
turing supervision has been paid for, ther 
gross profit is determined by figuring the 
of paper, printing and bind- 
ing, to which cost royalty is added. This 
manufacturing cost, subtracted from the net 
amount received from the sale of books, vields 
the gross profit. Now out of that gross profit 


have been prepared, 


exact. cost 
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the publisher must take the interest on his 
apital, his rents, his insurance, salaries of his 
{lice people, the cost of supplies used in the 
ifices, which include typewriters, adding ma- 
hines, billing machines, and everything else 
that is needed to handle the business secured. 
He must subtract the cost of selling; he must 
subtract the exchange allowances for old 
books, cartage, expressage, freight, postage, 
ind a hundred other items. This expense re- 
luces the gross profit so that the net profit in 
the schoolbook business is 10 per cent. or less 
the capital invested. 
If the boards of education or children of 
e country would come to © manufacturing 
ant and Jay down their money for the school 
ooks at the cashier’s window of that plant, 
ertain prices would be possible. The pub- 
sher, strictly speaking, would not be a pub- 
sher, but would be a manufacturer and con 
tent with a manufavturer’s profit. If the 
people of the country could all go to the shoe 
tories and could fit themselves, handing 
ver their money to the cashier, they could 
btain their boots and shoes at manufacturing 
rices; but this is not the way business is done. 
\ schoolbook publisher expends a _ great 
mount of his energy and cash in securing 
inuseripts, experimenting with books, illus 
rations, typography, and binding, and plac- 
ng on the market books which represent va- 
us educational ideas. Some are successful. 
me are not; many are failures. But the 
blic get the advantage of this experiment- 
ng, and often out of this enterprise of the 
isher some superb book or series makes its 
pearance which is of great value to the 
try at large, and has a wide and perma- 
sale. 
lhe agent of the publishing house goes to 
ards of education of cities and towns, pre- 
is his books, brings to general attention 
rood qualities and supplies them to the 
tional departments or booksellers of such 
ties and towns at a fair profit above manufac- 
The users of school books save the 
ble and expense of getting to the manufac- 
‘uring plant, the agent bringing the ripe pro- 
liet of the manufacturer to the schoolhouse 


nent 


ring cost. 


door, because the schoolhouse cannot go to the 
publisher. Just as the buyer of a pair of shoes 
pays a profit to the retailer close at hand, in- 
stead of spending many times more than that 
profit in traveling to the shoe-manufacturing 
plant, so the consumer of schoolbooks pays a 
reasonable profit for a similar and even a bet- 
ter service. 

Again, a schoolbook is a copyright article. 
It is an original product of the author's brain, 
and in this country, as in all civilized coun- 
tries, authorship is protected and encouraged 
by copyright as inventions are by patent. The 
typewriter. the billing machine, the adding 
machine, the sewing machine and hundreds 
of other mechanical devices in daily use are 
sold at what appears like a large profit over 
manufacturing cost. This is caused by the 
fact that the government has thrown around 
these articles a protection which encourages 
While authorship of school 
books is protected by copyright, the profits 


the use of brains. 


are far less than is customary upon patented 
articles. 

Finally, out of the publishers’ gross profits 
must be figured another item which the public 
knows little of; namely, the loss on books that 
are failures. If the educational public were not 
so critical and desirous of the best, it would 
take any kind of a schoolbook that the pub- 
lisher might turn out, and thus the loss on 
poor books could be wiped out. But under 
present conditions, only the best books sur- 
vive, and the loss on experimental, doubtful. 
and unsuccessful books is a heavy item for the 
publishers to bear. 

[Copyright 1909 by E. A. Winship. Re- 
printed by permission of the Journal of Edu 
cation, | 





Professor—*What *s a vacuum?” 
Stndent—“I can’t just tell, but I have it in 
mv head. all right.”—Columbia Jester. 





Get your happiness out of your work or you 
will never know what happiness is.—F/hert 
Hubbard. 
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QUEEN OF THE MAY. 


Sweetly. 6.:72 M.M. 
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bon - ni-est lass, And well make a crown for the Queen of _ the May. 
bon - ni-est lass, And here we will crown her the Queen of the May. 
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Lilts and Lyrics. Riley and Gaynor. Price $1.00 {By permission of Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago). 
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BABY DEAR. 


¢- 92 MM. 
Simply, like a folk song. 
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hay and wheat, Moth-er is bak-ing a cake to eat. 
dont you cry! Sup-per-times com - ing by and by. 
>. 





s and Lyrics. Riley & Gaynor. Price $1. 0 [By permission of Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago]. 
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LANGUAGE IN THE PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES * 


LULA O. ANDREWS, State Female Normal School, Farmville 


LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE TILROUGH ORAL LESSONS 

It is essential that pupils be provided with 
abundant language ex perience, frequent op- 
portunities for thougitl practice In the art 
of speech. ‘This may be done in a general way 
by *“strengthening the language phase of all 
subjects” throughout the school. It must be 
supplied in a speial way by giving the first 
and largest place in the lower grades to well 
planned oral lessons in language. As well ex- 
pect a child to gain skill in swimming, riding, 
shooting, reading, drawing, painting, music, 
by merely seeing and by hearing of what is 
right without making personal effort to attain 


conversational practice that we get rid of vul- 
garisms, bungling, awkward word-order and 
sentence-forms, and acquire ease in using right 
forms and combinations, and grow familiar 
with English idiom; it is through repeated 
oral exercises and recitations that we learn to 
think on our feet and express ourselves at a 
moment’s notice. It is of extreme importance 
that we learn to think definitely and promptly 
and speak correctly and effectively at the same 
time,—every situation in life makes constant 
demands upon us to do so. It is through oral 
inferpretation, too, that we first catch the true 
spirit of good and beautiful literature. ™As 





it, as to expect him to master the simplest es- a test of culture,” then, “does not the English | 
sentials of good English without constant, in- that we speak count for more than that which ; 
teresting, supervised practice. Children’s lan- we write?” 
guage habits are formed in speech, not in Oral lessons offer the first and best oppor- { 
writing, for they talk hundreds of times where tunity for making the language work *“dyna- : 
they write once. Is it not unreasonable, then, mic,” giving it power by practical application 
to turn the language work of the lower inter- in the child’s daily activities. If teachers thus f 
mediate grades into the “stupid drudgery” of make language “the great life-subject.” the pu- 
daily written work for the sole purpose of mas-_ pil’s work in shaping and expressing his . 
tering the mechanical details of margins, cap- thoughts becomes significant and purposeful, 
itals, commas, periods, quotation marks, and very real and attractive to him. He sees that 
so on? Any normal child will despise such such effort is not set apart from his daily life. 
language work; he shows his good sense by re- hut. that it is of present service to him at home ° 
membering it with “great scorn and weari- and at school, and will be of immeasurable ad- ‘I 
ness.” vantage to him in the ordinary demands of m 
If we are to have true /anguage work, we business and social relations in a larger world to 
must, in the first four or five years of school outside of the school room. se 
life, make it mostly a matter of the tongue It can be said, then, without hesitation, that 
and the lips, of the ear and the voice, of oral the greater part—not all—of the language in 
interpretation and the understanding, not of work of the earlier vears must consist of nu- . 
the ink-bottle, the pen, and the fingers. Tt is  tritious, life-giving oral lessons,—spirited con- mi 
only by diligent practice in speech that we  yersations on familiar, interesting topics, ani- So 
have hopes of arquiriifg educated and refined mated discussions of pictures and objects, ap- ry 
pronunciations and inflections, clear enuncia- preciative study of many stories and poems. 
tion, and pleasant, agreeable tones; it is accurate and expressive reproduction of mem- : 
through oral application that we enlarge our  orized passages, thoughtful, practical, and en- 
vocabularies and master all needed principles joyable usage lessons, and the learning and " 


of right grammatical relations; it is through 


*Copyright 1909 by Lula O. Andrews. 





“Special Method in Language,’ McMurray, p. 11. 


singing of charming songs. 


In mapping out the oral language work, the 


. 
1 “A Course of Language Study in Outline,” Scott & Southw orth, p. 20. 
» 


“ Dvnamie Factors in Education,’ O'Shea, Chapter III. 
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her should be guided as largely as possible 
the child’s natural youthful interests. If 
-e does not make their tastes and feelings her 
friends and helpers, they will become her stub- 
nest foes. The teacher, for instance, who 
brings her class right up to Christmas with- 
out discussing a single topic, poem, story, or 
cture connected with Christmas has disre- 
child’s interests, for all his 
thoughts, plans, and hopes are centered in that 
uppy festival for weeks before it comes. If 


garded the 


the teacher wisely takes advantage of this and 
turns it to account, she will have animated, ef- 
fective work; the child’s own inclinations be- 
come her most powerful allies. If she ignores 
the fact that Christmas is forcing itself upon 
them and that the children are clamoring to be 
heard upon the fascinating subject, she trans- 
forms their enthusiasm into an obstacle, their 
crowding thoughts into enemies which must be 
driven out before she can turn their attention 
Robbed thus of all ap- 
peal to the child, or provided with an artifi- 
ial appeal, the work becomes unwilling and 
forced, weak and spiritless—the children re- 
te “with their lips, while their thoughts are 
ifar off.” 


to any other subject. 


A few words of caution may be allowed. 

Every teacher should guard against becom- 
ing a slave to one pet plan by overworking any 
pecial type of oral lesson, however good it 
may prove. Story lessons are excellent, but not 
to the exclusion of all else; conversation les- 

is are important, but there must be much be- 
‘ides conversation lessons; exercises in usage 
ire necessary, but should not be allowed to 


rowd out overy other kind of lesson. There 


n 


t be a rich variety in the lessons employed. 
‘Some who deliberately seek variety, however, 
rather into serappiness, giving the work a 
. changeable, hit-or-miss character that 
the language course to “a thing of 
and patches” without definite design. 
ty must be controlled by underlying 
oneness in end and aim, with all les- 
| exercises “bending one way their gra- 
nfluence.” 


CONVERSATION LESSONS 


The first purpose of conversation lessons 1s 
to secure free and interested speech upon the 
part of pupils, who must talk a great deal un- 
der supervision if their habits are to be dis- 
covered and corrected or encouraged, as che 
case may be. 

Any oral discussion of a picture, a poem, or 
a story, is, In a certain sense, a conversation 
lesson. But this course makes a distinction by 
applying the term conversation lesson to a free 
and natural discussion of the more intimate 
affairs of the child’s daily life,—those he knows 
at first hand through his own experience and 
observation. Story, poem, and picture lessons 
are, for convenience, looked upon as separate 
and distinct types of oral lessons. 

The subjects selected for conversation must 
be familiar and full of interest. Those sug- 
gested in the course of study may appeal to 
the children, and they may not; if they do not, 
they should be set aside and others chosen that 
will give the pupils a desire to talk of their 
own needs, wishes, pleasures, duties, thoughts, 
feelings, experiences, observations, or reading. 
Children should never be set to talking upon 
a topic that is not well known, a subject of pre- 
vious thought or experience. The teacher may 
introduce an unfamiliar topic, now and then, 
by means of an information lesson in which 
she does most of the talking. Later, however, 
she must require this knowledge again from 
the lips of the children. 

The first concern in such lessons must be for 
freedom, fluency, and pleasure in speech, after 
that for correctness and accuracy: a child must 
talk, and like to talk, before he can succeed in 
talking well. Without allowing the recitation 
to become disorderly, the teacher should make 
it as informal and easy-going as possible, but 
never let it drift into mere chatter or gossip 
vague, meaningless, profitless. 

The leader must make every effort to coax 
the reserved and diffident out of their shyness, 
draw them into the conversation, give them a 
little self-confidence, and loose their tongues. 
A failure to do so results in a two-fold hurt 
to them: wounding their feelings, thus making 
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them self-distrustful than 
ever; and depriving them of their lawful share 


more tlinid and 
of practice in expression, and of the pleasure 
and encouragement that come from taking a 
creditable part in a conversation or a recita- 
tion. She should, on the contrary, restrain the 
bright, conceited, or overbold children who 
try to do all the tatking; they must be taught 
a courteous consideration for the desire and the 
right of others to take part in a conversation. 
She should treat every child’s thoughts and 
opinions with respect as long as he is sincere 
in expressing them; if they are worthless, she 
must try to stimulate him to think to some pur- 
pose. Coarse, careless, slipshod, slang expres- 
sions must not be accepted without kindly sug- 
gestions as to better ways of speaking. If just 
anything is accepted, just anything will always 
be offered, and the children will fall into lazy, 
prosing, 
speaking. 

No other lesson of the school program offers 
the teacher 
know her pupils and establish pleasant and 
Through it she 


» more excellent opportunity to 


helpful relations with them. 
inay gain a clearer insight into their different 
natures,—an understanding that will give her 
greater power in influencing both their speech 
and their character. Rightly conducted, such 
a lesson will also foster a social feeling among 
the children, thus beginning, in a simple, un- 
conscious way, their preparation for a later, 
larger, more serious social order,--the real 
business of all education. 

The greatest danger in a conversation lesson 
is insufficient preparation on the part of the 


teacher. No other type of oral lesson requires 


vulgarizing habits of thinking and 


more thorough study and more careful plan- 
ning, Lecause of the element of the unexpected 
that may appear in carrying it out. Careful 
planning does not mean, however, that the 
cnildren’s liberty must be too greatly restricted, 
or that the lesson must be held too rigidly to 
pre-arranged paths. Nor does it mean thai 
the teacher must do all the talking; she must 
leave as much of that as possible to the pupils, 
but wisely guide their thoughts in the right di- 
rection, helping them, if necessary, by skill- 
iul questions and suggestions, and gently re- 
straining them from wandering too far afield. 
The recitation should be short and _ lively, 
ruther than long and dragging. 

Another especial point of danger is a too af- 
fectionate attitude on the part of the teacher. 
Lecause of its purposely informal nature, no 
other lesson of the school course so tempts to 
this offense against good discipline and good 
taste. The teacher's face and eyes should show 
genuine good-will and friendliness; her tones 
must be animated and cordial, but not “gush- 
ing;” her manner must be sincerely, not arti- 
ficially, winning: her movements should be 
free and spirited, yet quiet and dignified, free 
from posing or mannerism; her corrections 
must be kind and gentle. but frank and direct: 
her praise of good work should be hearty, but 
judicious and sparing;--these are potent aids 
to success in a conversation lesson, but it is as 
harmful as it is unnecessary to exclaim 
“Good!” in approval of each child’s part in 
the recitation, or to call each pupil that recites 
“dear,” or to bestow many caresses as a speci- 
ous form of encouragement to speech. 


SIX DAYS IN WONDERLAND OR YELLOWSTONE PARK 


CLINTON L. WILLIAMS, Richmond, Virginia 


I shall endeavor, in a feeble way, to give you 
some idea of this wonderful place as I saw it. 
ible to describe with 


It is practicably impos 
any degree of merit, the miraculous workings 
of the Almighty, which are found in Yellow- 
stone National Park. 


Let us first take up a 





little of the history of the Park and then 
beauties. 

To begin at the beginning, Thomas Jeffer 
son, President of the United States of Amer 
ica, is responsible to the people thereof for 
their ownership of Yellowstone Park. 
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During Mr. Jefferson’s term of office, 1501 
io 1805, The Louisiana Purchase was negoti- 
ited and concluded and it shenld be remem- 
ered that, at that time, all that portion of the 
Yellowstone Park north of the Lake was in 
Louisiana and belonged to France: South of 
the Lake the territory belonged to Spain and 
was a part of Mexico. 

The Louisiana Purchase cost the United 
states fifteen million dollars ($15,000,000) and 
ifter the Mexican War in 1847, Mexico was 
paid $15,000,000 for all her possessions north 
of the Rie Grande river, so we may say that 
the Yellowstone Park cost the United States 
$30,000,000, with all the territory from the 
Mississippi river to the Pacific thrown in for 
good measure. 

Napoleon, of France, did not know what he 
was selling, and Mexico was not in a position 
to dictate prices, and it seems that fifteen mil- 
llons were popular prices in those days to pay 
for empires. A single county of Texas or a 
parish of Louisiana is worth more than fifteen 
millions now. and Old Faithful geyser alone 
would bring a large percentage of that price. 

Thus the territory in which the Yellowstone 
Park was located, came into the possession of 
the United States partly in 1803, under the ad- 
ministration of President Jefferson, and com- 
3 pletely in 1847, under President Tyler. As 
n early as 1792, Jefferson had formulated his 
plans for an exploration of a route to the 
Pacific through the northwest, and was pre- 
paring to put them into execution, but it was 
not till 1803 that Congress was induced to 
make the munificent appropriation of $2,500 
for the expedition, and only after a secret 
message from President Jefferson, because the 

te of the explorers would take them through 
‘erritory of a foreign power (France). 

This was a very small appropriation for such 
in expedition and would have probably proved 

tless had it not been for that unlimited let- 

t from Thomas Jefferson to Captain Merri- 


fer her Lewis, in which he seemed to say “Go 
er ‘ way to the Pacific and send me the bill.” 
for The first white man to enter that land of 


called Yellowstone National 
Park. was John Colter, who passed through its 


ers now 





eastern borders in 1807. But Colter, nor yet 
Lewis and Clarke, can not be fully credited 
with the discovery of the Yellowstone river, 
but they were the first Americans to find the 
river. French and English fur traders were 
among the Mandan Indians almost ten years 
before the arrival of the Americans. 

Joseph Meek was among those who first saw 
the geysers; he was in the fur business, and in 
1829 his company had a brush with the Black 
Feet Indians. Meek lost his horse and became 
separated from his companions near the Park 
country. 
forest, he 


when Lo! 


After four days wandering in the 
climbed 
there, 


a hill to get his bearing, 
beneath him were boiling 
springs from which the vapor rose from hun- 
dreds of vents. and immediately he bethought 
him of—Pittsburg. Now what do you think 
of that? PITTSBURG! 

James Bridger, a Virginian, the 
Park Regions as early as 1830. He also was a 
trapper and in plying his vocation came upon 


visited 


such scenes, the stories of which were so won- 
derful that they were known as “Old Jim 
sridger’s Lies.” He 


streams that came down so fast that. although 


described mountain 
cold at the spring. were boiling hot from fric- 
tien at the base of mountain. and that the 
fast in other streams that the 
rocks in the bed became hot. (This was par- 
tially true: there are hot rocks in the bed of the 
Yellowstone and other cold streams, but 


water ran so 


not 
from friction). 

The first official government exploration of 
the Park Region was attempted by Capt. W. 
Fr. Reynolds, U. S. A.. in 1859. 
nothing was accomplished, the snows were so 


Practically 


deep that they could not penetrate the passes, 
and after going completely around the Park, 
they returned to camp with only the tales of 
James Bridger. 

One of the most important expeditions was 
that of 1870. when Henry D. Washburn (Gen- 
eral in the U. S. A.). Hon. Nathaniel P. Lang- 
ford. Hon. Cornelius Hedges, and others, with 
an escort of one sergeant and four privates un- 
der Lieut. Gustavus C. Doane, U. 8. A.. with 
orders to go to the falls and rivers of the Yel- 
lowstone. with no mention whatever of hot 
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springs or geysers, 4s there seems to have been 


some doubt in the mind of the commandant. 


and of the explorers themselves, of the exist 
ence of any such phenomena. 

There were several other expeditions into 
the Park from time to time, each revealing 
some new feature and each having its own diffi- 
culties. 

Yellowstone National Park is situated in the 
heart of the Rockies, taking in the northwest- 
ern corner of Wyoming, a little piece of south- 
ern Montana, and a smal] portion of eastern 
Idaho. 


or 10630400 acres. 


The Park covers 17,600 square miles, 
This whole region has 
witnessed tremendous volcanic activity at a 
comparatively late geologic epoch, and the re- 
sults of this action in the form of geysers, 
thermal springs, terrace and crater forma- 
tions, cliffs of obsidian, deeply erroded can- 
yons, petrifications, sulphur hills and the like, 
are of the strangest and most startling de- 
scriptions. 

While the voleanic activity and attendant 
heat belong to another age, the present high 
temperature of the subterranean rocks is be 
lieved to be the result of that activity. It is 
the contact with the super-heated rocks and 
the snow water which has percolated down- 
ward through the fissure veins that produces 
the varied geyser and hot spring action. It is 
these manifold manifestations of hydrothermal 
activity and the eroded canyous that have made 
Yellowstone the “Wonderland of the World.” 

“The act of dedication of the Park recites 
that the purposes of its creation are primarily 
to preserve its natural curiosities, forests and 
game, “for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people.” 

There are several transportation companies 
operating in the Park, but all are classed under 
two heads—‘Hotels” and “Camping Routes.” 
The mode of travelling is the same with both, 
but with one you spend the night in the ho- 
tels, the other in tents. 

The distances covered by these companies is 
198 miles, with good macadam roads, built by 
the Government. 
drawn by four broncos and driven by real 
Entering from Yellowstone, 


You travel by stage coaches, 


western cow-boyvs. 





the western entrance to the park, you travel 
along the Madison river for several miles, 
passing its head, which is formed by the Gib- 
bon and Firehole rivers, arriving in the after- 
noon at the lower geyser basin and paint pots. 
The geysers at this basin are not so large as 
The paint pots are 
miniature volcanoes of boiling clay in white 


those at the upper basin. 


and varied tints of rose, pink, buff, blue, brown 
and cream. It is conceded that the paint pots 
are about the most appropriately named phe- 
nomenon in the Park. Arriving at the upper 
geyser basin about five o’clock, you have trav- 
elled a distance of 45 miles during the day. 
The afternoon and whole of next day are spent 
here, giving ample time to see a number of the 
geysers play. 

A geyser, so called from the Icelandic word 
“geysa” to burst forth, to spout, is a water 
volcano on a more or less small scale, that at 
regular or irregular intervals throws out vol- 
umes of hot water varying in intensity and 
violence, so that the columns of water are 
raised from 10 to 200 feet. 
that these eruptions are caused by the’ forma- 
tion of the crater. They say the walls of these 
craters are zig-zag, thus impeding the flow of 
boiling water from bottom to top. 


Scientists claim 


The water 
blocked at the base of the crater becomes steam 
and forces its way out. This theory of the sci- 
entist is borne out by the fact that some years 
ago a tourist placed soap in one of the geysers 
causing an abnormal eruption, destroying part 
of the walls of its crater. Since then there has 
been no eruption and what was a geyser is now 
only a hot spring. 

Several of the geysers at this basis are noted: 
but we will only consider a few of them. The 
This geyser 
throws water 250 feet in the air while in erup- 
tion, lasting from an hour and a half to two 


Giant is the greatest of all. 


hours, but only plays once in every seven 
nine days. 

The Castle Geyser is noted for its crater for 
mation, it resembling the ruins of an old ca* 
tle. The Castle plays every 12 to 24 hours. 

The most noted and regular of all is “Old 
Faithful”. This geyser plays every 68 to © 











Old 
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minutes sending a stream of water and steam 
160 feet in the air. 

The “Old Faithful Inn,” located nearby, takes 
its name from this geyser and is a very peculiar 
building. It is built almost entirely out of logs 
and is said to be the largest log building in the 
world; the rustic style is carried out all 
through its several apartments; a large fire 
place and granite chimney with an enormous 
clock built on the side, stands at one end of the 
lobby. A water stand aiso of rough granite in 
the lobby, resembles a spring from which flows 
the coldest and purest drinking water. Each 
floor has a baleony supported by columns and 
braces cut from trees bent under the weights of 
snow and grown to fantastic shapes. These 
baleonies overlook the lobby. The doors of 
the Inn are bound with iron hinges a yard 
long, nailed on with spikes, locks and latches 
in pounds of irdn and steel, resemble relics of 
some old castle of feudal days. 

It has not been faithfully described yet, and 
‘here is no attempt to do it here, but these sur- 
roundings create a feeling of comfort that 
everybody at sometime has idealized. 

Leaving Upper Geyser Basin and the Inn. 
we pass on to Yellowstone Lake. In travelling 
this road, we cross the Continental Divide 
twice. On the summit of the ridge is a small 
pond about 100 feet long and 10 feet wide. with 
1 narrow dam in the center: the water in the 
eastern half flowing into the Yellowstone River 
ind on to the Atlantic Ocean; that in the 
western half flowing into the Columbia River 
and on to the Pacific. Here is one of the most 
strikingly beautiful water and mountain views 
in all the world! Away to the north and east, 
beyond the silver waters of the Lake, rise the 
snow capped Absarokas, whose dark pine clad 
slopes extend down to the water’s edge: to the 
“oth is majestic Mount Sheridan and the Red 
Mountain; while to the west beautiful forests 
of evergreen slope gently to the shore. 

Yellowstone Lake, from which flows the 
Yellowstone River. is of peculiar interest. 
This lake is 7.791 feet above sea level and has a 
shore line of nearly 100 miles. Its waters are 
fresh. and, coming as they do from the snow 
irifts of the Absarokas, are icy cold and trans- 


parent to great depths. Several species of fish 
abound in the Lake, especially Rainbow trout 
which are caught in great numbers by the 
tourists. 

The next step of importance is the Grand 
Canyon. The Canyon is over 2,000 ft. wide 
at the top, 1,500 to 1,700 ft. deep and perhaps 
75 to 150 feet wide at the bottom. The Canyon 
is 20 to 25 miles long from the Falls north and 
east. There are longer, wider and deeper Can- 
yons, but none have that beauty of diversified 
coloring that exists in the Yellowstone. You 
may put three or four of these canyons with 
the Yosemite, then dump the whole lot into the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona and hardly find 
them, but the grand magnificence of color, the 
superbly beautiful walls, with its points and 
pinnacles exist only in Yellowstone. The col- 
ors of the Arizona Canyon are only atmos- 
pheric effects. Its walls are of adobe colors, 
and the river muddy. In Yellowstone the 
walls are in all the tints and colors of the rain- 
bow, and the river, a lovely green flecked with 
a white foam of the rapidly flowing water; the 
tints of green varying their shades as the waters 
are deep or shallower, and as it may be in sha- 
dow or sunshine. For indefinable beauty and 
grandeur, choose the Grand Canyon of the 
Yellowstone. It will live in your memory 
when all others are forgotten. 

Leaving the Canyon we pass on through 
Golden Gate to Mammoth Hot Springs. 
Here you come upon one of the most wonderful 
sights in the world—a terraced 
from top to bottom. These terraces are formed 
by the deposit from the over-flow of the hot 
springs: they form in the shape of bowls or 
platters, side by side and tier above tier and in 


mountain 


all colors and tints, as may be the composition 
of the waters flowing over them, to produce a 
white cream, corn-color, red, purple, green, and 
gold, producing an effect of royal hues. They 
have the appearance of being made from the 
highest colored porcelain and with the clear 
hot water running over them in the sunlight 
make a beautiful sight. 

Before leaving the park let me tell you of 
one or two spectacular things, which will pos- 
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sibly, when told, give me admission to Jim 
sridger’s class. 

The park abound in any number of wild an- 
imals. deer, antelope, buffalo, elk, mountain 
lion, bear, etc. These animals have never been 
caged or tamed, but some have become very 
gentle and TI actually saw a Cinnamon Bear 
eat bread from a man’s hand. Here is another 
which is a sure ringer! The U. S. government 


with all its attempts at economy, actually 


-prinkles the roads of the park with Apolinaris 
water (Before passing final judgment on the 
writer, please remember that these roads are in 
the vicinity of the Apolinaris Springs.) 

It is to be hoped that the reader of this dis- 
jointed article has gathered something of in- 
terest concerning Yellowstone National Park, 
but you can never hope for a full realization 
of its wonders until vou have made the trip. 


NUMBER WORK AND ARITHMETIC 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Superinteadent of Drawing and Manual Training, Easton, Md. 


SECOND- YEAR GRADE 


Review such numbers as teachers thinks nec- 
essary; and now give name and symbol. Use 
equal parts first, then follow with an intelli- 
gent and complete analysis of the intermedi- 
ste numbers. 

Important: Pupils should be so thoroughly 
(rained in all the number combinations, as to 
be able to recognize the combination as quickly 
as they recognize each symbol. 

Rarm Apprtion : Begin the practice of com- 
bining two to four numbers, noticing those 
that combine most easily to make some fa- 

6 8 
8 § 
miliar number, e. g., 10, as 4 2 Teach to 


t first —add 3 afterwards; 
to combine 8—2 first.—add 5 afterwards. 

In doubling the number, pupils will often 
see the number that should result from a 
combination of less numbers, e. g., 8+8 or 
2s 8—16, will see 8--7—15, ete. 

Also rule may be given, as follows: When 6 
and 5 are added, a one must be the right-hand 
figure; e. ¢., 15--6—21; 2546—31. Teach to 
know quickly. 

Teach clearly the difference between Divi- 
sion and Partition. This has been explained 
and illustrated already. 

Train the image forming power (imagina- 
tion) by keeping number close to real things. 


see combination 6 


Introduce simple work in measures. Apply 
in Multiplication Table. 

Teach Simple Notation and Numeration: 
sundle splints into tens and ones. Teacher 
writes, e. g., 15 on blackboard. Pupil brings 
what the teacher designates by pointing. Let 
pupils discover the value of a figure’s place. 
Pjace the same figure in different positions, 
for example, 15, 51. 

Bundle into hundreds and practice in the 
same way. Do this until pupils are abso- 
lutely sure of the value of the figure’s place. 

Teacher shows bundles, and pupils write. 
Pupils show bundles, and teacher writes. 
Train pupils to criticise you, (teacher,) if not 
correct. 

Makino or ArstHMmetic By Puptrs: Have 
pupils write problems from conditions given 
on the blackboard, for example, 16-+-7, 13—5, 
20 +4, 1/3 of 12, 45, ete. This will prepare 
pupils fer an intelligent use of the text-book. 

se comparison constantly. 

Parts or Prosrems: Teacher writes on the 
blackboard : 

1. John has 6 apples and Mary has 12 
apples. 

Pupils make as many statements as they 
can image. 


STATEMENTS: 


Both have 18 apples. 
John has 1/2 as many apples as Mary. 





re 








to 


John has 1/3 as many apples as both. 

John has 6 less than Mary. 

Mary has twice as many as John. 

Mary has 2/3 as many as both. 

Z. John has 12 marbles and James has §&. 


STATEMENTS: 


This may be used with good results in the 
Third-Year Grade and even in the Fourth 
Year Grade. Its purpose is to exercise and 
develop a strong mathematical imagination 
and consciousness. But the teacher must stu- 
diously guard against the exercise degen- 
erating into mere mechanical drill, through 
which expressions follow a memorized form 
and pattern. 

Teacuine ArrrumeticaL Processes: After 
pupils have gained a clear idea of Notation 
and Numeration, and can read intelligently 
any number to thousands, Arithmetical Pro- 
cesses may be taught with splints. At first, 
ise simple numbers in which the units in- 
creased by addition or multiplication do not 
make 10. Then units increasing to more than 
10 may be used. 

In teaching Multiplication, Division, and 
Partition, smaller numbers should be used 
than in teaching Addition or Subtraction. 

Gradually withdraw objects after pupils 
have gained the thought-power there is for 
them in this study. 

Numbers suggested : 


ADDITION MULTIPLICATION 


2x32 4x $32 
4 x 43 5 x 3h 


SUBTRACTION 
2> 24 32 34 57 12 
5 22 35 5 





DIVISION PARTITION 


25 + 5 ly of 25 
100 + 4 % of 36 
72+ 3 % of 64 


ly of 24 


(se problems with conditions only as al- 
realy indicated under “Making of Arith- 
by Pupils.” 


mét 
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Tuirp-Yrar GRADE 


Review Notation and Numeration, or teach. 
if not already taught, as indicated for Second 
Year Grade. but proceed further. 

Review. or teach, Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication, Division, and Partition. 

(‘aution: In teaching Subtraction, when the 
figure in the subtrahend is greater than the 
corresponding figure in the minuend and ten 
has to be added, in the process of compensa- 
tion always add one to the next preceding fig 
ure in the subtrahend. The opposite process 
is taught and practiced by many really good 
teachers. They argue that, though a radical 
departure from the method taught and prac- 
ticed for so many generations before us, it is 
the logical method. Yes, we admit that it is 
the logical method, but still it is not the peda- 
gogical method. Let us repeat what has been 
already said, “The logical method is not al- 
ways the pedagogical method: indeed, it very 
seldom is the pedagogical method.” 

More mistakes are made, not only in 
the school room but also in the count- 
ing-room, in Subtraction than in any other 
arithmetical process; and the observation 
and experience of many years in the 
school room have shown that the new method 
is a great producer of mistakes and confusion, 
particularly when the pupil is confronted with 
a cipher or a succession of ciphers in the min- 
uend. The pupil is still in the “how period ;” 
and, for any logical explanation of the pro- 
cess of compensation in subtraction, the teach- 
er should wait until the pupil reaches, in men- 
tal growth, the “why period.” 

In Division, have pupils first actually do 
what is asked: for example, 112--4,—sepa- 
rating 112 into 4’s. Then take some prob- 
lem, for example, 125-:-5, and show 

100-520 
20--5== 4 
5 + § 1 

Then proceed to teach the shortest way to 
the result. 

Devices for quick work,—to secure accuracy 
and rapidity: 
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] 
3 Read first 
5 it threes are 12, 
2] 
1x/ 8&8 x 4 
‘) 
12 Read second : 
6 
10 3 fours are 12. 
1] 
[] 
32 
27\ In these are 
16) §, and { fours, 
21 f 
24 


36, Erase 4, and 


rot use another 


12} figure 
AS 
II] 
Comparison. 
24 
12 
\i5 
6 with 0 
s 
7 
ts 
ete. 


Also for Comparison hegin use of measures, 


long, liquid, ete., for example: 


. a 2S yds. Make comparison both ways, ¢.Z., 
3 pt. | 1 gal. 1 foot is 4% of 2 yds. 
4 qt. | % bu. 2 yds. is 6 times 1 ft. 
2 ft. | 4 yds 
etc. 


For this grade, in the latter part of the 
school year, pupils may begin to perform prob- 
lems in Fundamental operations into ten- 
thousands, if notation and numeration have 
been successfully taught. 

In use of text-book, pupils should be taught 
to read or state relations of numbers in prob 
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lems. If problem is read, it is solved, except 
mechanical work. 

Question pupils about problem. “What is 
the 12?” etc. 

In writing statements to problems, use the 
shortest one that “tells the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth.” 

For Rapid Addition continue suggestions in 
Second-Year Grade, e. g., pupils see groups 
most earsly made, 8+5+7+2+4-+4, twenty- 
nine, ete. 


Fourtru-YFAR GRADE 


The suggestion for quick work can be used 
to advantage in this grade. 

Suggestion for beginning Long Division: 
Write list of numbers and have pupils tell, 
without performing the work with pencil, 
what the first figure of the quotient will be, 
e.g: 

1256 
1018 

+ 25, 20, 27, ete. 
127 


2041 


Train to quick and accurate recognition. 

Continue problems with conditions only, if 
needed. 

Some teachers give some very simple prob- 
lems in interest, if the grade is strong. 

Some pupils have difficulty in imaging prob- 
lems about work. Give some of these, for ex- 
ample, conditions for making statements: 5 
‘an do a piece of work in 8 days. 


men 
STATEMENTS: 


10 men could do it in 4 days. 
20 men could do it in 2 days. 
10 men could do it in 1 day. 
1 man could do it in 40 days. 

In both Third-Year Grade and Fourth- 
Year Grade, be very careful that the language 
of number is correct. “What does 24-3 really 
mean?” 

Ask for problems from conditions: 
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+ $35, $1Z4+$4, 5x (1/3 of 18), ete. Be 
sure that the pupils see the relations of num- 
ers correctly. 

1. If one cow costs $35, what will 4 cows 
cost? Ans. by pupil: 4 cows will cost 4 times 
335 (reading the problem). Written state- 
ment: 4>. $140, cost of the four cows. 

2. If a pig is worth $4, how many pigs can 
bought for $124, Ans. by pupil: As many 
pigs as there are $4 in $124 (reading the prob- 
len). Written statement: $124-$4—31, the 
number of pigs that can be bought for $124. 

3. More than one condition: If 3 sheep cost 
#18, what will 5 sheep cost? 

Statement: 5 (1/3 of $18) 


+6) 
S35 


$30, cost of 5 


sheep. (Notice Partition in 1/3 of 18). 
2010 or 
Use spelling of numbers .202604 


Questions: What is 3rd figure from the 
right, etc. 

Teach to group in periods, but use no com- 
mas. Pupils must be trained to group by the 


‘ve, without any mechanical aid. 
Firrn-Yrar Grape 


Review and continue, as necessary, the work 
of the Fourth-Year Grade, especially the 
“spelling” of numbers. Must see before writ- 
ing. 

Begin study of Fractions. Use Paper Folding. 
Fold for %4’s, 

paper, 14’s 
’s and 1/’s will meet in Yeths. 


i's, &’s—one paper. %’s, 1's, 


/4s’8—one Ya's, VYo's 


per, IY Fold 
ior 15s, 1449’s—one paper. 

\ll Fundamental Operations may be seen in 
inv one paper. 

Let pupils first find “equals” (reduction) in 
paper, then follow with all possible additions, 
subtractions, divisions, ete. In  multiplica- 
tion, the result may be more than is seen in 
the paper, but do not use at first. Always in- 
lide Comparison, e. g.: 


I 2 . 

a a Compare both ways. 

2%, | 3 
8 Let pupils discover that in Addition, Sub- 
y traction, Division, and Comparison, fractions 





must be of the same name. Read Fractions in 
lifferent denominations. 


Al 


144’8—one 


Give equivalent fractions in smaller denomina- 


tions for: 4, i, Var th OR ON, “3, le, 
We ly, 9 Vy, », ”, %, ‘2, AZ Mie Me Mig, 
etc. 


Later give drill in 7th and Ilths. Drill in 
mixed numbers. 

What can be changed to 4ths, ths, S8ths, 
12ths, etc., to 144ths? 

When are two fractions alike? 
have the 
clear conception of the use of denominator. 

What can be done with $4 and $12/ With 
With any two like numbers’ Con- 
and 


When they 


Same haine or denominator. (rive 


2 and 1¢ 


nect problems with things, e. g. % cent 
} cent, ete., for 1 Ib., gal., ete. 

Advanced problem: If 44 bushels of corn 
cost $34, what is the cost of 1 bushel? 
(a) %% cost $3%, (b) % bu costs 4s, 
x $s, $'"%s or $7. 
Make diagrams 


Analysis : 
(c) 22 or 1 costs 2 
Work into larger numbers. 


also. 
Sixto Year Grape 
Decimal Fractions and Compound Num- 
bers. 


How to begin Decimals: Draw cubical block 
representing 1,000 cubes. ; 

Draw block representing 1. 
the block is some part of 1. 

Questions: How many rows of 10 blocks in 


Any part of 


upper layer? How many layers in the cube? 
How the first layer’ One 
block is what part of one row? One block is 
what part of one layer? One row is what part 
of first layer? What part of the whole cube 
is one layer? One cube? What 


manv blocks in 


One row? 


part of the whole cube are the following: 
(Write in common fractions). Top layer? 


One cube? 
tions. —*. g., 91, read “point, naught, one.’ 
Practice, e. g., 3 layers, 2 rows. 5 cubes. will 


325, 


One row? Place equivalent frac- 


9 


etc. 
2. Use lower denominations 
“spelling.” 


equal 
and train in 


(See in mind). 


Give much work in compari- .04 | 2 
6 36 
son by inspection 1% | 6. 


Begin multiplication of decimals by inspec- 
tion. 
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In division change to same name before di 
viding. 

4. Note dilference between Partition and 
Division. (“Same name” in Partition). 


5. General and usual work in changing to 


Common Fractions, and, vice versa, proofs 
“for annex and prefixes.” 

6. Read numbers in hundredths as prepara- 
tion for percentage. 


7. Usual application in articles sold by Dry 


Measure, Liquid Measure, Ton, etc.. Simple 
Interest, etc. 
8. Surfaces: Begin study of Form. Direc- 


tions for carpeting: 
1. Represent the room, floor, or one side, 
on exact scale. 
2. Find number of strips (exact). Draw 
on paper. 
3. Multiply number of strips by length 
of room. 
Analvze sq. foot; also cu. foot. 


Begin analysis: 


2 rows of 6 square 


inches. 


Square foot—12 rows of 12 square inches. 
Analysis of a solid, for example, brick 
2x4x8. 


If the brick is 2 inches high, there are two 


Bottom layer—4 rows of 8 cu. inches. 
layers of 32 cubic inches. 

Build cubie inches in a box. 

Learn thoroughly: Tables of linear, square, 


and cubic measures. Liquid measure, Dry 


measure, Avoirdupois weight, and Troy 
weight. 


Use comparison in teaching linear, square. 
and cubic measure. 


SEVENTH- YEAR GRADE 


1. Draw a square containing 100 small equal 
squares. 

Find: Number of rows; number of squares 
in a row; number of squares in the figure. 

Questions: What part of the whole figure is 
one small square? Three small squares? Five? 
Ten? Twenty? Forty? ete. 

Also connect naming of Per Cent. closely 
with this, and ask what per cent. of the whole 


square two whole squares are. 





Show from above work that when any num- 
ber of per cents. are asked for, it is the same 
as asking for the same number of hundredths. 

Have much quick work .in changing per 
cents. to Common Fractions, and Common 
Fractions to per cents. Place lists on the 
blackboard. 

2. Draw a line a few feet in length on the 
blackboard, and divide into many equal parts, 
lettering the parts A. B, C, D, ete. 

Comparison: B is what part of A? B is 
what per cent. of A‘ A is what per cent. of 
Is? In the same manner, compare: D with A. 
D with B. D with C, and vice versa; also .all 
other parts treat in a similar manner. Make 
other divisions. 

3. Use blocks (cubes),—making comparison 
in fractional parts and in per cents. (Can be 
used quickly and effectively). 

4. Draw a square and divide it into many 
different parts having many different shaped 
figures, and compare, giving Common Frac- 
tions, Decimal Fractions, and Per Cent. Fig- 
ure to be drawn at the top of paper, state- 
ments to be made underneath. 

In addition to the use of ordinary problems 
in the text-book, use partial problems which 
will allow the making of many statements, as 
follows: 1. Bought a horse for $100. Sold at 
a gain of 25 per cent. 


STATEMENTS: 


(1) The gain is $25. (2) Horse sold for $124 
(3) The gain is 4% of cost. (4) Selling price 1s 
5% of eost. (5) The cost is 44 of selling price 
(6) Selling price is 125 per cent. of cost. 

2. Sold a horse for $100. Gained 25 per 
cent. 

STATEMENTS: 


(1) Gain is 4% of cost. (2) The horse sold for 
54 of cost, or 5% of cost equals selling price, 
therefore 4 x ¥ of selling price equals cost. (° 
The horse cost $80. (4) $190 = 125 per cent. of 
cost. (5) Cost is % of selling price. 

3. Bought a colt for $75, and sold for $1 


STATEMENTS: 


(1) Gain is 1/3 or 33 1/8 per cent. of cost 
(2) Cost is 3 of selling price. 
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(3) Selling price is 133 1/3 per cent. of cost. 

(4) Selling price is 4 of cost. 

(5) Gain is } of selling price. 

Use many other partial problems. 

Problems should grow gradually more diffi- 
cult. 

Pupils should see that Commissions and 
Brokerage, Stocks, Interest, etc., are only 
applications of principles already stated. 


Suggestive analysis of problems: Find 25 
per cent. of 40 sheep. 


1 of 


; 
25 per cent. 


Analysis: 25 per cent. of a number is 
it. i of 40 sheep are 10 sheep. 
of 40 sheep are 10 sheep. 

Find 3 per cent. of $27. 
of $27 or 


S100 of $27 or .Sl. 


Analysis : ] per cent. of $27 Lie 


2m =. 27 + per cent 


DRAWING IN PRIMARY GRADES 


MRS. D. W. READ 


Seconp YEAR 


Many teachers have said to me “I know 
something about the subject of drawing, and 
[ like it and I wish I coutd teach it, but 1 
don’t know where to begin.” 

1 can but say, “Begin with the child,” for 
surely all suecessiul teaching must begin there. 

Real teachers are students of child nature, 
and human nature as well, and I might say 
the nature of the universe. 

When a child takes a pencil into his hand te 
draw he is then ready to give out in his child. 
si) way, his impression of the world he lives 
i, he is also ready to express his feeling of 
rythm in design. 

Teachers never have the problem of how to 
nterest children in drawing, the interest 1s 
there, yea, the very enthusiasm ! 

Every subject taught in the school room 
may be taught through and, aided by, drawing, 
every phase of school life may be depicted with 
, pencil erao-color, or brush, and primary chil- 
(ren are ever willing to attempt the same. 

Then for illustrative work we can use the 

'y games and occupations of the children, 

| also the occupations of the grown people 

ut them. 

In the second grade some of the work given 

the first should be repeated. 

The drills for pencil handling, color names, 

mension, comparison, and distance, may be 
repeated. 

‘ ‘imple—very simple—lessons may be given 





in the analysis of form, the drawing to be done 
in flat mass or outline. 

We all know how much can be taught chil- 
dren through pictures. We 
selves the satisfactory degree of understand- 


know for our- 
ing, we as grown people, experience through il- 
lustrations in books and magazines, 
cai recall how in our childhood, the enjoyment 


and we 


was even greater, as then the knowledge of the 
printed page was limited. 

So in teaching children drawing, the surest 
and quickes: understanding comes from pre- 
senting pictures of the objects to be studied 
and depicted. 

Pictures of type forms and objects, and na- 
ture forms based upon these types, may be 
found in drawing books, and these should be 
discussed and analyzed by the class before they 
are drawn. 

To allow a child to copy each page of his 
drawing book, is not to teach drawing. 

Lessons in this study should be assigned just 
as they are in other school room subjects, and 
they should be discussed with the class when 
the lesson assignment is made. 

This should be done at the close of each les- 
son. 

Suppose we ere using a second grade draw- 
ing book, and the lesson to be next marked out 
is the type, cylinder and objects having the 
same as a base. 

We will look at the picture of the type first. 
then at those based upon the type. We will 
turn the pages of the book and study all cylin- 
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drical objects depicted therein, comparing 
them. and noting the variances of line in each 
ovject. 


We will see 


much difference in characteristics. 


a family likeness in form, yet 
We will 
have our attentions called to the fact that many 
things we use in our every-day lives are cylin- 


drical with various changes and modifications. 

In the second grade we can tell the class, 
that to draw a cylinder below the eye level we 
must express it with an elipse, and a drill in 
drawing the elipse can be given. 

Later the child will have the principles of 
this line explained in the higher grades, when 
he can comprehend it; it will be enough in the 
second grade to show him how to draw it. 

When this lesson has been worked out in 
the regular class period, and the children have 
learned how to draw cylinders and cylindrical 
objects, from studying them in their books, 
then the real objects can be brought into the 
school room to be drawn as the second stage of 
analytical form study. 

Drawing from memory may follow a lesson 
like this with splendid results. 

Memory drawing is fine mental discipline, 
as it requires concentration of thought and a 
recall of visual concept. When a person has 
drawn an object from memory, and is conscious 
of failing to express with truth the character- 
istics of the object in his mind, the next time 
he sees that object in the substance he will not 
fail to observe it closely, and there are few who 
will not stop to make a drawing of it from 
sight. 

In education, as in all experiences of life, it 
is only the things we remember we can use as 


our own, 


A LETTER TO THE GRAMMAR 


I am very desirous that the grammar grade 
teachers of the State shall get into closer touch 
with each other and so know each other better. 
As president of this grade of teachers I am in- 
viting and also insisting that you begin right 
away to write me about your troubles; about 
your rough places in your work; about what 


The cartoonist and illustrator remembers 
form, action, and expression, or his work would 
be lifeless. 

The architect remembers elevations, projec- 
tions, and the effect of arches, lines and masses, 
the craftsman remembers nature forms and 
conventionalizes them into designs, delightful 
to the eve, and restful to the spirit. 

Children in the second grade can be taught 
to mix the primary colors, thus forming the 
secondary colors. 

Drawing trom nature can be given them 
with crao-color, flowers and fruits in season, 
leaves, grasses, &c. 

Color may be given throughout this grade, 
except in teaching tvpe forms, for form study 
purely. 

Forms or silhouettes of objects may be done 
in flat mass with color, if desired. 

In the second grade no shading or modelling 
should be attempted. 

Borders may be made from flower, fruit, or 
insect forms in flat spots or mass in color. 

The second grade room should have as 
models spheres and objects like spheres, cylin- 
ders, and objects based on them. 

Cubes from which to teach the faces of same, 
a regular polygon and a pasteboard square 
and a rectangle of pasteboard with which to 
teach faces also. 

Breaks can be made in the work for Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and Easter, at which times 
the children can illustrate according to the 
spirit of these seasons. Encourage original 
work at such times, and in fact all the time. 
that the child may get the most of mental 
training, and grow in independence of expres- 
sion. 


GRADE TEACHERS OF VIRGINIA 


you think of the grammar grade course of 
study in the State; about what you think of 
the text books for this grade; do they fill the 
place just right? Do you think there is some- 
thing better? What is it—where can it be pur- 
chased? Suggest anything that means better 
schools, better homes, better surroundings, bet- 
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ter citizenship. Ii you don’t do this you will 
not have done your duty. 

The organization of the grammar grade 
teachers of the State into a separate confer- 
nce was especially to work out an ideal gram- 
mar grade school and teacher. To do this we 
must know what one another 1s thinking about. 

[f I do not know what your trouble is, what 
you are thinking about I cannot arrange the 
program for the grammar grade teachers, at 
the next annual conference so that it may help 
you the most. 

so I repeat, let me hear from you now, and 
time till next November. I can do 
nothing to help you, but if we work together 
we can help each other. 

I wish also to call your attention to the work 
of Miss S. R. Adley, of Minnesota, who has for 
years had the work of a correspondence study 


a the 
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of geography. That is, the children of her 300 
schools correspond with other children in the 
United States, and 
lands, telling them of their locality, climate, 


other English-speaking 
productions, interesting local history, ete. ete. 

She desires the names of the teachers of this 
State who will promise truly to have their ad 
vanced geography classes correspond with hers. 

This is truly a delightful way to study 
geography and history. I trust that many or 
all of you will have your classes do this work. 


The benefits derived from it are numerous. Al] 
of you who want to do this work with Miss 
Adley write me a card and I will send her 
your name and address. 
Cordially yours, 
Cuarvotrr. L. SToaKLey, 
Supervising Principal Grammar Grade 


T cachers, Burkeville. Va. 


The WORK of the EMPORIA CIVIC IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE 


ALGAR WOOLFOLK, Principal ef Schools, Emporia 


lor the advancement of schoo! interests, the 
betterment of communities, and the upbuilding 
of the Commonwealth, few instruments of 
good can be employed mére effectively than 
our Civic Improvement Leagues. These splen- 
didly conceived organizations, now becoming 
widespread, owe their power to strong funda- 
mental instincts,—local pride, a sense of mani- 
fest progress, and a native desire to promote 
the welfare of posterity. It is not strange, 
therefore, that they are easy of introduction 
into almost all alert communities, and find 
ready champions among most representative 
‘For their successful advent, how- 
ever, and their sturdy growth, the palm of 
praise belongs to an energetic, persistent fos- 
ter parent, the Virginia Co-operative Educa- 
tion Commission. 

At the outset, these leagues had largely for 
their purpose the improvement of school con- 
ditions, but numbers of them enlarged their 
spheres, and by working in conjunction with 
‘own councils, business mens’ associations and 
like bodies, have exerted considerable influence 
‘toward general civic improvement. 


tizens. 





The Emporia League belongs to this type, 
yet it has been careful to see that school con- 
ditions retain the place of supreme import- 
ance; that its work bears the stamp of the 
school, and is not relegated to kindred inter- 
ests. Its own vitality demands this, and fur- 
thermore, for the school to be given due prom- 
inence is, educationally, very desirable. At 
least, this is the view taken by an earnest pub- 
lie-spirited band of Emporians, to whom must 
be credited the achievements mentioned in this 
article and whose accomplishments are charac- 
teristic of many similar bodies in the State. 

At the first meeting of the League, held in 
the high school building as are all the meet- 
ings, it was determined that the improvement 
of the schoo! grounds should be business of 
prime importance; and the decision was wise. 

Although the school is admirably situated. 
a bare red clay yard is no fit setting for a 
thirty thousand dollar building, especially 
when an old frame school house looms up 
prominently beside it. As a beginning, the 
League recommended the removal of the old 
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house; and. thanks to our superintendent and 
hoard of trustes t now removed. 

To put the grounds in good shape seemed 
almost an impossible undertaking on account 
of a great deal of expensive grading. The 
School Board was willing, but financially un- 
able, and ol] in the treasury of the League was 
one hundred dollars derived last year from 
“Tag Day” for the purpose of putting down 
il granolithic walk. 

It happened, however, that some years ago, 
a plot of land kemporia was willed for local 


school purposes, and had recently been 


sold. The “Ground Committee” was instruct 


ed to investigate this fund. By aggressive 


Work will scorn vegin, and it is pleasant 
just to contemplate what can be done with this 
amount of money in the way of beautifying 
the school yard and making ample provision 
It seems almost like 
a “pipe dream,” and who would say that a 
Civic League is all “bosh”? 


for healthful exercise. 


Another little incident. On one occasion the 
principal mentioned the need of a few suit- 
Two members, 
busy men too, volunteered to raise funds. By 
noon the next day, one hundred and six 
dollars was reported on hand. The pictures 
are being framed, and they are not shoddy 


able pictures for the school. 


ones, 























kkm poria—Trees and their Sponsors 


action, long distance messages, telegrams, and 
courteous attention on the part of our re- 
presentatives in the Senate and House of Dele- 
gates, a vill known as the Belfield Academy 
Bill passed both houses, and about eighteen 
hundred dollars is now available for improv- 
ing the school grounds. 

The lines for grading have been gratuitously 
made by a competent surveyor; and blue print 
plans being made without charge by the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, will be submitted to 
authorities and experts for approval or revi- 
sion. These plans were made from _photo- 
graphs and an outline of property boundaries. 


A good library, a school museum, and 4 
vacuum cleaner are things now to be striven 
for. The League thinks they are desirable. 
So much for a few matters pertaining to the 
school that have been under consideration at 
our monthly meetings. 


RELATIONSHIP TO TOWN AFFAIRS 


The position of the League toward the town 
can be summarized in the statement that it 
advocates a -clean, healthful, and beautiful 
municipality. It is the friend of progress; the 
enemy of disease, of insanitary and unsightly 
conditions. 
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The principal items recorded for attention 
re as follows: 

|. Improved appearance of the streets. 

2. The cleanliness of vacant lots, and their 
ultivation if weeds are prevalent. 

3. Where possible, the. removal of dilapi- 
dated shanties and glaring advertisements. 

|. More attractive railway stations and bet- 
ter facilities. 

5. Co-operation with the Daughters of the 
Confederacy in erecting a monument. 
An Arbor Day. 
A “Clean Up Day.” 


sections of the town. These will likely come. 
If not, perhaps the school boys can manufac- 
ture a neat substitute. 

As for items No. 2 and No. 3, regarding va- 
cant lots and “shacks,” nothing so far has been 
done except some talking. Still, talking 
counts, especially when an organization has a 
large feminine element as all Leagues have. 
Some time before long, though, a crusade will 
Le started; and the vanguard will be,—our 
strong allies, the local newspapers. 

More attractive railway stations. In _ re- 
~ponse to letters sent to the superintendents of 




















Em poria—Squad that planted more than a mile of shade trees 


This is indeed an itemized statement. 
eague does not expect to do all this all at 
Its existing members may all be dead 
efore some of the things are carried to ful- 
and then too the school comes first. 
iy not try a little anyhow, at the same 
meentrating main efforts on one impor- 
nase of the work? 
an excellent 
listens graciously when the League 
As will later be shown, it also does 
It has given encouragement 
League’s recommendation that wire 
per baskets be installed in the business 





the Atlantic Coast Line and Southern Rail- 
ways, both companies requested that recom- 
mendations be submitted and gave assurance 
that everything within reason would be seri- 
ously considered. Whether Emporia will get 
a Union Station is doubtful, but a neat little 
grass plot with a bed or two of flowers will be 
placed on the railroad property. The ground 
has already been ploughed. 

The energetic local chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy will soon erect a 
$1,500 monument to the Southern soldier. 
This work, however, is theirs, for the League 
has not been able to do more than to encourage 
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the good cause, and render some slight indi- 
vidual service. 


ARBOR DAY 


Washington’s Birthday was appointed Ar- 
bor Day for three reasons: 


section trees planted later do not thrive well; 


because in this 


second, because it seemed good to make a prac- 
tical use of a legal holiday; and third, because 
it would admonish Young America to plant 
trees rather than cut them down, as did 
Father George in his thoughtless years. 

Preparations for Arbor Day were left with 
the school; and since the school was so inti- 
mately associated with the undertaking, indul- 
gence is asked for a rather.detailed account. 

The first step taker was to write to the 
United States Department of Horticulture, the 
cities of Richmond, Norfolk, Petersburg, and 
others for suggestions as to trees and their 
planting. A number of nurseries were in- 
formed of the project, and were requested to 
send in lowest quotations on all nursery stock. 
All information received was printed in the 
local newspaper; as was also a notice of 60 
per cent. discount from list price of a repu- 
table nursery. 

The students were then interested; and the 
resolutions given below were passed likewise 
printed in the newspapers. 

“We, the students of the Greenesville County 
High School, heartily endorse the project of 
setting out trees, shrubs, and plants within 
the limits of Emporia on the 22nd of Febru- 
ary next; and since we feel it incumbent on 
us as prospective citizens, and as ones who 
shall reap large benefits from such a move- 
ment, be it resolved that we publicly announce 
our desire to co-operate in this as well as in 
all other public-spirited undertakings. 

Bt it furthermore resolved that in evidence 
of our approval, a petition be prepared and 
presented to the individuals of this school re- 
questing that they affix their signatures there- 
to, and pledge themselves to aid the move- 
ment either by suggestion, or if qualified to 
do so, by actual work.” 

With the assistance of the business de- 
partment of the school and a letter duplica- 


tor, the principal then drew up a petition 
which was circulated, through the school chil- 
dren, among the citizens of the town. The 
signer obligated himself to observe Arbor Day 
by planting or causing to be planted on his 
property some shade tree, fruit tree, or other 
plant. At the bottom of each circular, the 
question was asked whether good nursery 
stock at low price was desired. The circulars 
containing affirmative answers, along with a 
price list, were turned over to a number of 
high school students. The people seemed 
pleased to get reduced prices on the nursery 
stock; and a fair order, including shade trees, 
fruit trees, privet, bulbs, and vines, was sent 
to the nursery. 


Prior to this, however, the principal attend- 
ed a meeting of the town council; set forth the 
desires of the League; and requested some of- 
ficial action. The following is a newspaper 
excerpt which shows what was done. 


“At a meeting of the town council on Thurs- 
day night last, the following resolution was of- 
fered and unanimously adopted: 

Be it resolved, 1st. That the citizens of Em- 
poria be requested to observe February 22nd, 
1910, as an Arbor Day, and each person on 
that day plant some ornamental shade trees 
o1 fruit trees on their premises and aid in 
planting trees along the streets of the town as 
mey be designated by the Street Committee. 


. 2nd. That the Street Committee of the town 
be authorized to expend a sum not to exceed 
one hundred dollars in purchasing trees and 
planting same on the streets, it being under- 
stood that none of these trees shall be planted 
on private premises. 

February 22nd was fortunately fair. The 
trees had arrived and had been distributed. 
Exercises based on programs found in Bird 
and Arbor Day Annuals of Illinois and West 
Virginia were carried out at the school by the 
pupils. 
quired but very little preparation. The pre 
gram consisted of an appropriate Scripture 
reading, the President’s proclamation, three 


The exercises were simple and re 


five-minute entertaining addresses by the local 
ministers, and four or five patriotic and school 
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songs, after which there were recitations given 
at the planting of the trees. 

It is hard to estimate the actual number of 
trees planted. The school and a large num- 
ber of individuals set out some; and the town 
has set out over a mile of splendid specimens. 
The trees were for the most part elms and 
maples procured from the neighboring woods. 
They haven't grown any yet, but—they are 
“mighty fine” trees. 

Item No. 7—Clean Up Day. It will be here 
in April. There will be a general town clean- 
ing, houses and yards. The council has prom- 


ised to help in disposing of the trash. A sug- 
gestion will be made to the leading colored 
citizens that they also give the enterprise some 
stimulus. 

Nore.—The running expenses of a league 
are very smail. It is good to have stationery 
printed and notices of meetings. Postage 
amounts to a dollar or two. The work inci- 
dental to an active part is not so much as it 
would seem, although, to be frank, a number 
of leisure hours are consumed but they are 
filled with interest. Every community should 
have a flourishing league. 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS 


ALYCE V. REYNOLDS 


It has already been decided by the State 
Board of Education that music is a very nec- 
essary subject to be taught in the public 
school curriculum, so we need now to discuss 
how it should be taught. 

Taking the graded schools we will begin 
with the lower grades. In these grades espe- 
cially in the first, second and even the third 
grades we should teach the children songs by 
rote. This is done of course, by the teacher 
singing the song first and then having the 
It is surprising how quickly 
the smallest and youngest children can learn 
a song. 

I think it a very good plan for the teacher 
to read the song to the children. A childs 
voice should be trained for singing as it is 
trained for reading. So far in giving our 
music lesson we can go hand in hand with the 
Give children songs worth 
nging, and then let them sing them. The 
eacher who handles this work in the read- 
ng lesson in a poor starved way, will get the 

poor starved reading later on. Just so 
n music lesson. 


chiidren follow. 


reading Jesson. 


Material is the all important 

Get your songs wherever you can, but 
see to it that they are child-like, merry and 
f interest to the children. Take the song 
“The Rainy Day” from “Small Songs 
for Small Singers.” Surely this is a song well 


> 


worth singing. It would be well to handle 
this as you would a reading lesson—read it to 
the children and have them tell you about it. 
The teacher should train the little people to 
feel that the voice is their very real possession, 
that it can be made do the things they wish 
it do, just as the hands and feet be made 
do their bidding. See if you can not stimu- 
Jate even in the youngest children the desire 
to say things with their voices, so that the 
dramatic expressive results we are working 
for in our songs and oral reading may not be 
a matter of mere slavish imitation und per- 
sistent only during the teacher’s illustration, 
but rather the expression of the child’s indi- 
viduality, or of his conception of the picture 
or content of the song or story. We sfiould 
let the child see what he sings, and sing what 
he sees, for in the language of one of the mas- 
ter musicians. “To learn to read music, one 
must hear with his eyes and see with his ears.” 
After leaving the lower grades, having given 
a thorough drill in rote songs we are now 
ready to teach the children songs by note. 
Since everything in music is based upon the 
scales, let them be the first thing von teach. 
This is easily done by drawing the staff on 
the blackboard, writing the notes in large free 
form. After they learn to sing the scale cor- 
rectly you may begin to teach them songs. 
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Write the notes of a simple song on the board. 
Point out the notes to them and have them tell 
you what they are, giving you the value of 
each note. It is a good idea to teach the syl- 
lable names of the song by rote as a second 
verse of the song. Alternate the singing of 
the syllables by the children, the teacher point- 
ing with the singing of the syllables by the 
teacher alone or the teacher and a part of the 
class while a pupil points. Be sure that in 
the pointing the child indicates the rhythmic 
movement of the song and that his pointing 
is in large movement of the arm covering 
whole phrases of the song, not in jerky un- 
certain movements. In an astonishing short 
time the children will be singing the syllables 
of the song with as much zest and abandon 
as they express in singing the words. 

Teachers should be very careful to teach the 
children accuracy,of movement. It is a very 
hopeful and refarkable fact that children 
have fine feeling in regard to movement. An 
excellent test, one that will help both teacher 
and children is to have the teacher sing fa- 
miliar songs, either too fast or too slow or 
with the right movement and let the childre: 
in each case criticise the movement; you will 
be surprised at their fine discrimination, a dis- 
crimination which quite puts to shame the 
drolling and dragging of a congregation sing- 
ing such a beautiful hymn as “Lead Kindly 
Light” and many others. 

Give the children a thorough drill in pitch. 
They will soon become very keen in detecting 
even very small degrees of “too high” or “too 
low.” It is well that a teacher has a pitch 
pipe, but she should be careful not to make it 
a slavish dependence. 

In giving the children songs do not fail to 
teach them ¢. pression and rhythm. Expres- 
sion, as we all know, is not a strange and un- 
known thing, but a very simple and direct 
thing. As for rhythm, it is not something out- 
side of us that we can only get by watching a 
wooden stick in the hand of a wooden man. 
It is a real beating, throbbing thing within the 
soul and heart of every boy and girl in your 
school. 
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Another very helpful thing is individual 
singing. This perhaps is not an easy thing to 
have done in the upper grades, but I believe 
if a great deal of it is done in lower grades it 
would not be difficult in the upper grades. 
Ktight here you will say that there is no time 
for this work. Surely you will grant that in- 
dividual reading and reciting is absolutely 
necessary for every child. It is just as nec- 
essary then that we have individual singing. 
Let your children sing alone every day or as 
often as you can. It takes but little time and 
in this work you are developing poise, self- 
reliance and self-expression. 

I think there is within every person an in- 
nate desire to sing. How many times and 
from what unexpected sources have we heard 
it voiced—the longing to sing. Timid, self 
conscious men and women will say “I would 
give anything to be able to sing, just for my 
own amusement.” Have you ever watched a 
large congregation sing very familiar hymns 
or the doxology? The pride and pleasure that 
takes possession of certain people during the 
singing is such that they hardly seem the same 
people. This simple hymn may be the only 
thing that they can ever express in song but 
what an uplifting to them is their participa- 
tion for the time being! 

Now, in conclusion, I will say that there is 
nothing more uplifting and inspiring to chil- 
dren than music, and I trust that we, as a bodv 
of teachers, are putting forth great effort in 
opening the world of it to every boy and gir! 
in our schools. 


THE COMING OF SPRING. 


Oh, blithe are the days and the robins know 

That violets bloom where the brook laughs low; 

The orchard’s a-bloom and the wind-harps tell $ 
That long ago sounded the winter’s knell; 

The wind-flowers shyly their blossoms swing 5. § 
And breezes caress them and softly sing: 

“Oh, fair is the world in its blossoming, 

And light as the Shadows when Love is King!” 


My heart holds a song that’s beyond all words, 

A song of the spring and the mating birds: 9 

It coaxes and woos with its music light, 

Then ripples and thrills with a pure delight; 

It echoes the voice and the call of spring . 

Till fain would I sing and forever sing: : 

“Oh, fair is the world in its blossoming, m 

And light are the shadows when Love is King! 
—Sarah Elmina Sprague. 
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SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR PEACE DAY IN THE SCHOOLS, MAY 18 


No. L. 

Scripture Selections.—Micah 4:1-4. Isaiah 11: 
1-9. Matt. 5:38-48. 

Brief Account of the Calling and Work of the 
Hague Conferences.—By the principal or a 
teacher. 

Singing: Holmes’ “Angel of Peace, Thou hast 
Wandered too Long.” (Or some other ap- 
propriate peace hymn). By a quaftet of 
high school pupils. 

Oration: “The Progress of Arbitration.’’—By 
a high school boy. 

Recitation: Whittier’s ‘‘Disarmament.”—By a 
high school girl. 

Short Address: “The Hague Court and its 


Work.’’—By one of the teachers. 
Address: “Patriotism and the Love of Human- 
ity.’"—By a clergyman or other public man. 


‘America.’’—Sung by the school. 





No. II. 
(Grammar Schools.) 


Singing of ‘‘America.”—By the school. 

Recitation: Longfellow’s ‘“‘Arsenal at Spring- 
field.""——-By a school girl. 

Talk: “The Second Hague Conference and its 
Results.”—By the principal of the school. 
Singing: Sears’ “It Came upon the Midnight 
Clear.”” (Or some other peace hymn).—by a 

chorus of pupils. 

Reading or Reciting: The Story of the Erection 
of “The Christ of the Andes” on the Argen- 
tine-Chilean Boundary. (American Peace So- 
ciety pamphlet).—By & school boy. 

Brief Address: “‘The Carnegie ‘Palace of Peace’ 
at the Hague.’"’—By a school girl. 

Brief Address: “Nations as well as Individuals 
Should be Friends,” or “True and False pa- 
triotism.”—-By a lady teacher. 


‘. Singing.—By the School. 


No. III. 


Instrumental Solo. 

Recitation: Lowell's “The Fatherland,” Whit- 
tier’s “‘A Christmas Carmen,” Bryant’s ‘‘The 
Battlefield,” Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall” (se- 
lected portion). (Select one). 

Oration: “‘What the United States has done 
for International Arbitration.”—By a high 
school pupil. 

\ddress: “‘The Hague Court and What it has 
Accomplished.”—By some prominent citizen. 

Select Reading: From Sumner’s “True Grandeur 
of Nations,’ Baroness von Suttner’s ‘‘Lay 
Down Your Arms,” or some other well-known 
book. 
ommerce and Peace.”—By some business 
man. 

\merica.”—Sung by the school. 


No. IV. 
Singing.—-By the school. 
ay: “Arbitration as a Substitute for War.”’ 
By a high school boy. 
Essay: “ The Inhumanity of War.”—By a high 
school girl. 


i 


. Singing.—By a quartet of male voices. 

5. Address: “The Burdens of Great Armaments.” 
—By a teacher. 

6. Short Talk: ‘“‘Recent Arbitration Treaties.” 

7. Recitation: Verses from Lowell's “Biglow Pa- 
pers,” Tennyson's “The Golden Year" (select- 
ed portions), Southey’s “Battle of Blenheim.” 
(Select one). 

8. Solo—By some local singer. 

9. Closing Remarks: “The Heroisms of Common 
Life.”"—By the principal or some prominent 
citizen. 


These programs can be modified or combined to 
suit local circumstances. Other suggestive pro- 
grams and materia’ for programs are given in 
Mrs. Mead’s Manual for Teachers on ‘Patriotism 
and the New Internationalism,” recently published 
by Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Abundant material for recitations may be found 
in Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Bryant, 
Joaquin Miller, Tennyson and other poets. 

Excellent prose selections may be found in Sum- 
ner’s, Channing’s and Emerson's Addresses on 
War, in the publications of the Peace Societies, 
of the peace departments of the Women’s Organi- 
zations, the reports of the Peace and Arbitration 
Congresses and Conferences, the International Li- 
brary Series (Ginn & Co., Boston), etc. 

The American Peace Society will furnish, at the 
mere cost of publication and postage, literature 
on the history of the Arbitration and Peace Move- 
ment, the Hague Conferences, etc., or furnish 
references to literature on these subject 


PEACE DAY EXERCISES. 


The Virginia School Peace League is very 
anxious that the schools of the State observe in 
some formal way, the eighteenth day of May, 
known as Peace Day. We suggest that, where 
there are assembly halls, exercises be held and 
patrons invited to attend. 

J. H. Binrorp, 
Pres. Va. School Peace League. 


PROGRAM 
1. Song by the school 
SONGS. 


SONG OF PEACE.—A. S. Sullivan 
Tune.——Onward, Christian Soldiers. 


Forward, all ye faithful, 

Seeking love and peace, 
Hast’ning on the era 

When all strife shall cease: 
All the saintly sages, 

Lead us in the way, 
Forward in their footsteps, 
T’ward that perfect day. 


Chorus: 
Forward, all ye faithful, 
Seeking love and peace, 
Hast’ning on the era 
When all strife shall cease. 
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Raise the voice of triumph, 
“Peace on earth, good will;’”’ 
Angels sang this anthem, 
Let us sing it still; 
War’s foundations quiver 
At this song of peace, 
Brothers, let us sing it 
Till all strife shall cease. 
Chorus: Forward, etc. 


Wealth and pow’r shall perish, 
Nations rise and wane: 

Love of others only 
Steadfast will remain; 

Hate and Greed can never 
’Gainst this love prevail; 

It shall stand triumphant 
When all else shall fail. 

Chorus: Forward, etc 


2. What Great Soldiers Have Said About War. 


Quotations: 
“My first wish is to see this plague to man- 
kind banished from the earth,” and, ‘‘although 


it is against the profession of arms and would 
clip the wings of some young soldiers soaring 
after glory, to see the whole world in peace and 
the inhabitants striving who should contribute 
most to the happiness of mankind.’’—Washington. 
“I confess without shame that I am tired and 
sick of the war Its glory is all moonshine. It 
is only those who have neither heard a shot nor 
heard the shrieks and groans of the wounded who 
cry aloud for more blood, more vengeance, more 
desolation.’’—-General Sherman 


“The contrast between war and peace is illus- 
trated by the fact that what has been expended 
on the Philippins ould have put water on every 
quarter section of arable land in our country 
where it is required: it would have built for the 
farmers a splendid system of good roads or for 
commerce two ship canals across the isthmus.”— 


General Miles 

“The more I study the world, the more am I 
convinced of the inability of brute force to cre- 
ate anything durable.’’ Napoleon at St. Helena 


% Composition The Horrors of War. 
4. Recitation 


RING IN THE LARGER HEART 
son. 


Alfred Tenny- 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand: 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


5. Song.—By the school.—Sweet and Low. 
6. Composition.—The Hague Court of _ Inter- 
national Peace. 
7. What the Cost of One Dreadnaught Would do. 
Quotations for five pupils: 
The cost of one great battleship would give 
10,000 men a college education. 
The cost of one dreadnaught would run the 
public schools of Virginia for five years. 


One battleship would build 500 magnificent ten- 
room schools : 

The cost of one dreadnaught would build 2,000 
miles of good roads in Virgina. 


8. Solo Hymn or song. Selected by teacher. 

9. Composition.—Three Great Men of Peace. (Se- 
lect from Thos. A. Edison, Eli Whitney, 
Cyrus W. Fields, George Peabody and others. 

10. Song. j 


THE COMING DAY OF PEACE. 
Tune: “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 


Mine eyes have seen the dawning 
Of a bright and glorious day, 
When the war god’s reign of anguish 
Shall for’er have passed away; 
When the Prince of Peace in beauty 
O’er the nations shall hold sway, 
For truth the day must gain. 


Chorus: 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! The Prince of Peace 
shall reign 


No more shall mangled corpses 
Strew the cursed battle pain, 
While the tears of stricken women 
Fall like floods of scalding rain; 
And the nation’s hands are branded 
With the bloody mark of Cain; 
For peace the day must gain. 


The plow in peaceful industry 
Shall supersede the sword, 
And the pruning hook the bloody spear 
For so hath said His word; 
While the nations trust for safety 
In the banner of the Lord, 
For peace at last must reign. 





PUSSY WILLOW 


In her dress of silver gray- 

Comes the Pussy Willow gay— 

Like a litle Eskimo, 

Clad in fur from tip to toe. 
Underneath her, in the river, 

Flows the water with a shiver. 
Downward sweeping from the hill, 
North winds whistle, loud and shrill. 


Birds are loth to wing their flight 
To a land in such a plight, 
Not another flower is found 
Peeping from the bark or ground. 
Only Mother Willow knows 
How to make such suits as those, 
How to fashion them with skill, 
How to guard against the chill. 


Did she live once, long ago, 
In the land of ice and snow? 
Was it first by Polar seas 
That she made such coats as these? 
Who can tell?—We only know 
Where our Pussy Willows grow. 
Fuzzy little friends that bring 
Promise of the coming spring. 
—Helen M. McDougal, in Little Chronicle. 
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School Children and Morals 


The great art is the art of kindly living, 
if being just and fair and decent in our con- 
luct toward each other, says Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey, in “The Truth About the Public 
Schools” series in the Housekeeper. I think 
one of the saddest things I find among children 
is the lack of respect for their elders, especially 
for the aged, and that selfishness in adminis- 
tering to their own pleasures, rather than a 
desire to help others, which shown best by 
helping fathers and mothers in the home and 
in uncomplaining willingness to do what they 
are told—a disposition much less common 
than in the past generation. 

The last burglar—a young fellow of twenty 

whom I was compelled to send to the re- 
formatory (a part of our penal system) went 
there alone. He faced a rath - difficult test in 
passing the guard with his rifle and entering 
the stone walls of the prison, when he had had 
every opportunity during the two hundred 
and fifty miles travelled to the prison to es- 
An officer asked me how we did it, and 
I said: Time, patience, education, understand- 
ing. We feel, in dealing with the so-called 
criminal, that if these difficulities will accom- 
plish the so-called results in the strengthening 
of character for even temporary periods, a 
hundred times more can be accomplished in the 
home and the school with difficulties of a much 
ess serious character. The young burglar was 
strong enough to last a few days, but at the 
end of two weeks my personal influence and 
work in that case would have begun to have 
lost its effect. It seems to me the secret of it all 
is work and effort during the golden period 
of adolescence, when character is plastic. 


( ape. 





Teachers, Take A Magazine 


The writer has taught for fifteen years and 
never knew a successful teacher who did not 
take one or more teachers’ magazines. In my 
visits to the Institutes throughout the State 
have heard some young teachers say that they 
‘ould not afford to take a teachers’ paper. You 
may attend the teachers’ institute in your 
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county and receive much assistance, and the 
next week after you will be a better teacher, 
for you will have an increased enthusiasm. If 
you read some good paper treating of educa- 
tional subjects you will experience the same 
desire you had at the beginning of the week im- 
mediately following institute, a desire to be a 
better teacher. If you used the whole of one 
week’s salary to purchase educational papers, 
you would be expending the minimum amount 
you should use. Ask some of the best teachers 
you know how many magazines they read and 
you will be surprised to find the number. 
You will find some that read at least twenty- 
five different papers. They may not read all of 
it, but they read the articles in which they are 
interested. A certificate should not be grant- 
ed to a teacher who does not read an educa- 
tional magazine. It should be compulsory. 
Children are compelled to go to school, 

why should not the teacher be compelled 
to read magazines containing articles about 
the subject they are teaching —/ rchange. 





One Kind ¢ Religion 


He was the worst boy in school; she was the 
teacher. She was angered by his stubbornness; 
he was defiant. She took him to the hall for 
punishment. Angrily she administered the 
penalty and then somehow a great wave of pity 
for the boy swept over her. 

She looked at the worn coat of the little fel- 
low; she thought of the frail body deprived of 
nourishing food; she thought of the hard and 
loveless home and of the starved soul of the 
poor kid. 

Tears sprang to the teachers’ eyes as the boy 
waited for further punishment. Then he saw 
the tears. His own eyes grew moist and over- 
flowed. 

Thinking of how the poor boy had no 
chance, in an impulse of love she put her arms 
around the boy and they cried together. 

That is religion. 

She and the boy both found it.—Morrill 
(Kas.) Neve. 
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School Discipline 


It is used 
by teachers loosely as a synonym for good or- 


Discipline is a much abused term. 


der. (Good order is but 
“Took out for Discipline!” It may or it may 
Good order may be 


a signpost saying 
g ying 


not run on this track. 
one of the distant cousins of discipline, but 
certainly the latter is a far more nearly vital 
and comprehensive term. 

A room I entered had almost perfect silence, 
the hands lay quietly on the desk or in the 
lap, every child sat upright in his seat, when 
called upon he stood erect and gave his answer 
in a complete sentence. Perfect order pre- 
vailed, but discipline in its best sense was not 
in evidence. The minds of the children were 
so occupied in keeping correct position, and in 
answering in complete sentences, there was lit- 
tle energy left to spend on the subject matter. 
There was quite as little discipline in evidence 
as if the pupils had been engaged in the often 
found mischief making. Advancement in the 
subject was slight. The recitation went on in 
a perfunctory way, secondary consciousness 
only was given to the subject at hand. 

Good discipline is possible only when the 
conditions are such that the mind does its best 
thinking. A teacher able to make the condi- 
tions of the school such that the pupils put 
forth the best effort of which each is capable is 
a good disciplinarian. It means far more than 
It may not even mean a 
It means rather the build- 
ing up of 2 mental attitude toward teacher and 
subject such that schoolwork becomes the fa- 
vorite work. It is the placing of problems in 
such a tempting way that the mind lays hold 
of them as a matter of course and exerts its 
highest power in solving them. It is a setting 
of initiative and self direction in the educative 
process, indicated much more largely by men- 
tal attack than by physical contr. 


physical control. 
quiet school room. 


In truth, the teacher does not do any disci- 
plining. she merely sets the conditions under 
which each mind disciplines itself. No mind 
can be disciplined except as it disciplines itself. 
To say that a teacher is a good disciplinarian 





means that she is capable of creating condi- 
tions under which her pupils will do their best 
work, 2. e. will discipline themselves; that they 
will keep this attitude from day to day, econ 
omizing time and energy in educational prog- 
ress. Mary M. Sreacatn, 

Southern Lilinois Normal University, Car- 
Londale, Ill. 





Things a Local School League May Consider 


|. See that the schoolhouse and grounds are 
kept clean and in good repair. 

2. Work for a good library for your school, 
and when a beginning has been made, keep 
right on with the effort to have some new books 
every year. By so doing, old books can be 
given to other schools not so well off as yours. 

3. Make it a part of your working creed that 
every school needs to have a musical instru- 
ment, and one teacher who can teach the pu- 
pils to sing. 

4. Be sure that some one makes it his busi- 
ness to have the school well or spring thor- 
oughly cleaned before the opening of each 
term. 

5. Persuade the teacher to organize the pu- 
pils into a Junior League for the improvement 
of the grounds, and for the proper care of the 
building, dividing the school into committees 
whose work can be alternated, giving each 
child a chance to look after every part of the 
property at some time during the month. 

6. Make the local trustees the especial ad- 
visers for the club, and then see that they have 
the necessary winter fuel brought to the school 
in time, and put under cover before the wet 
weather begins. 

7. Encourage every effort toward a fine play- 
ground and a flower garden. 

8. A prize may be offered by the local club 
for any one especial excellence, whether of 
regular study, or of work devoted to garden- 
ing, domestic science, or hand-craft. 

9. Plan for entertainments at the school- 
house, engaging the active co-operation of the 
grown-up young folks, and try to have some 
speakers from other places. 











e 
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10. Bring the working committees of your 
club together, at least once a month, to have a 
cup of tea and a cracker, and to discuss plans. 

11. Let your light shine. Send a report, 
however small, of what you are doing to your 
country paper. Remember that if each local 
school improvement club would organize an- 
other, we could soon have the whole State or- 
ganized. 

12. Remember that a campaign for the sake 
of the children of the State cannot be carried 
on without steady and persistent planning, and 
with a determination on the part of each club 
member to do her full share of work, each in 
her own place. 

—School and Home. 


- 





Making the Schoolhouse Shine 

Every community has at least one building 
which it owns in common: that is the school- 
house. It is built by everybody, maintained 
by everybody, and belongs to everybody. It 
ought to be of benefit to everybody. Of course 
the initial and essential use of a schoolhouse is 
to provide shelter for the children while they 
learn their lessons. But it ought to do a great 
deal more for them than that. It ought to 
educate them in taste, in the appreciation of 
art, and in the knowledge of beauty, and thus 
increase their resources of happiness. This 
may be done by making the building and the 
grounds in which it stands as beautiful as the 
neighborhood can afford, and by adorning the 
rooms with casts and prints of the best statues 
and pictures. This is not expensive. A house 
with good lines and simple dignity may even 
cost less than one which every day affronts the 
landscape, and casts and prints may be had 
for small prices. 

In the beautifying of the public school there 
are two facts to have in mind. One of these is 
*xpressed in the phrase, “the almigtity hall.” 
This was used by a great schoolmaster to em- 
phasize the vast and abiding influence of our 
“uroundings. Wneonsciously and inevitably 
the looks of the building make a difference in 
the life of the people who live in it. The bare 


little white schoolhouse at the crossroads, 
whose only decoration is a flagpole at the gable 
of the roof, is a symbol of the dullness and 
monotony of agricultural conditions. Both the 
conditions and the symbol of them may easily 
be improved. Cover the blank walls with vines 
and plant flowers. 

The other fact is that children will respond 
to these endeavors. The school committee may 
say that no flowers will grow in 
grounds, and that hanging pictures on the 
walls is like hanging pearl necklaces on swine. 
They may say that children are destructive 
pests, and that the only wise course is to fit 
them out as far as possible with indestructible 
surroundings. But it does not work that way. 
Experience proves that children will respond. 
They will take care of the things which sig- 
nify that people care for them. Let us make 
the schoolhouse shine, and we venture to say 
it will illuminate the faces of the children. 

—March Number Ladies’ Home Journal. 


school 


PROGRAM FOR BIRD DAY 


MARGARET M. WITHROW 


(Continued from last month) 


FIVE LITTLE CHICKADEES 


Five little chickadees 
Peeping at the door; 

One flew away, 
And then there were four. 


Chorus: 
Chickadee, chickadee, happy and gay 
Chickadee, chickadee, fly away. 


Four little chickadees, 
Sitting on a tree: 

One flew away, 
And then there were three 


Three little chickadees, 
Looking at vou: 

One flew away, 
And then there were two 


Two little chickadees, 
Sitting in the sun: 

One flew away, 
And then there were one 


One little chickadee, 
Left all alone; 
He flew away, 
And then there were none. 
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ROBIN REDBREAST 


How do robins build their nests? 
Robin Redbreast told me. 

First a wisp of amber hay 

In a pretty round they lay, 

Then some shreds of downy floss, 

Feathers, too, and bits of moss, 

Woven with a sweet, sweet song, 

This way, that way and across, 
That's what Robin told me 


Where do robins hide their nests? 

Robin Redbreast told me 
Up among the leaves so deep, 
Where the sunbeams rarely creep; 
Long before the winds are cold, 
Long before the leaves are gold, 
Bright-eyed stars will peep and see 
Baby robins, one, two, three; 

That’s what Robin told me. 

—George Cooper. 


A NIGHTINGALE’S MISTAKE 


A nightingale made a mistake, 

She sang a few notes out of tune; 
Her heart was ready to break, 

And she hid from the moon. 


A lark, arm in arm with a thrush 
Came sauntering up to the place; 

The nightingale felt herself flush, 
Though feathers hid her face 


“QO nightingale'”’ cooed a dove; 
“O nightingale! what's the use? 

You bird of beauty and love, 
Why behave like a goose? 


Only think of all you have done, 
Only think of all you can do; 
A false note is really fun 
From such a bird as you!” 


The nightingale shylv took 
Her head from under her wing, 
And giving the dove a look 
Straichtway began to sing 


THE BROWN THRUSH 


There’s 2 merry brown thrush sitting up in the tree; 
“He's singing to me! he’s singing to me!” 
And what does he say. little girl, little boy? 
“Oh, the world’s running over with joy! 
Don’t vou hear? Don’t you see? 
Hush! look! in my tree, 
I’m as happy as happy can be!” 


And the brown thrush keeps singing, “A nest do you 
see 
And five eges hid by me in the juniper-tree? 
Don’t meddle! don’t touch! little girl. little boy, 
Or the world will lose some of its joy; 
Now I’m glad! now T’m free! 
And T alwavs shall be, 
If you never bring sorrow to me.” 
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So the merry brown thrush sings away in the tree, 


To you and to me, to you and to me; 
And he sings all the day, little girl, little boy, 
“Oh, the world’s running over with joy! 
But long it won’t be, : 
Don’t you know? don’t you see? 
Unless we are as good as can be.” 
—Lucy Larcom. 


BIRD CRADLES 


The swallow is a mason, 
And underneath the eaves, 

He builds his nest and plasters it 
With mud and hay and leaves. 


Of all the weavers that I know, 
The oriole is the best; 

High on the branches of a tzee 
She hangs her cozy nest. 


The woodpecker is hard at work— 
A carpenter is he; 

And you may hear him hammering 
His nest high up in a tree. 


Some little birds both know and serve 
The basket-maker’s trade; 

See what a cradle for her young 
The mocking bird has made! 


Some little birds are miners; 
Some build upon the ground; 

And busy little tailors, too, 
Among the birds are found. 


DON’T KILL THE BIRDS 
Don’t kill the birds, the pretty birds, 
That play among the trees: 
'Twould make the earth a cheerless place, 
Should we dispense with these. 
The little birds, how fond they play! 
Do not disturb their sport: 
But let them warble forth their songs, 
’Till winter cuts them short. 


Don’t kill the birds, the happy birds, 
That bless the field and grove: 
So innocent to look upon, 
Thev claim our warmest love, 
The happy birds. the tuneful birds, 
How pleasant ’tis to see! 
No snot can be a cheerless place 
Where’er their presence be. 
—Colesworthy 





OUR FAREWELL TO THE BIRDIES 
“Good-bye, little birdie! 
Fiv to the skv, 
Singing and singing a merry good-bye. 
T’d like to go with you, 
Tf I could fiy: 
Tt must be so beautiful up in the sky. 





Nothing ts more delightful for a spring Frida’ 
afternoon exercise than a “Bird Day,” in which all 




















jay 
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the recitations, songs, decorations, etc., pertain to 
birds. 

If the teacher has any skill in drawing, the 
blackboards may be decorated with pictures of dif- 
ferent birds, as a flight of swallows, a nest of blue- 
birds, a branch of flowers with humming-birds 
around it. If not Audubon bird pictures and wild 
flowers will make charming decorations. 

As each pupil finishes his bird memory gem he 
omes forward and places a picture of the bird he 
represents along the edge of the blackboard. 

All songs not given may be found in the Second 
Book of the Modern Music Series. 

All recitations not given may be had by sending 
for numbers fifty-one (51) and eighty-eight (88) of 
the Three-cent Classics, D. H. Knowlton & Co., Farm- 
ington, Me. For Phoebe Cary’s “Legend of the North- 


land,” see Ward's Third Reader, or Parker's Penny 
Classics, Taylorville, II. 

Other programs could be “Arbor Day” and 
“Flower Day.” Very attractive material for any of 
these spring programs may be found in the spring 
number of “Every Day Plans,” F. A. Owen, Dan- 
ville, N. Y. 

Teachers may obtain free any of the following 
helpful and attractive leaflets: Audubon Bird Leaf- 
lets with colored pictures, Greensboro, N. C. Hamp 
ton Leaflets, Arbor Day Suggestions, Vol. III, No. 11, 
How to Make Friends with the Birds, Vol. IV, No, 2. 
Course in Nature Study, Vol. III, No. 10, Hampton, 
Va. Cornell Nature Study Leaflets, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Farmers’ Bulletins, Some Common Birds, No. 54, 
and Tree Planting on Rural School Grounds, No. 134, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


TEACHING LOCAL GEOGRAPHY 


MYRTLE E. ATKINSON, Principal High School, Mineral, Va. 


This is a very broad subject and I shall 
touch on only what I consider the most im- 
portant facts that should be brought out in 
teaching local geography. Of course in some 
respects the local geography of one place dif- 
fers from that of another, but in teaching this 
subject the same general plan must be fol- 
Before we take up this general plan 
f teaching Jet us notice “why local geography 
should be taught.” 

[ think the first and greatest reason is:— 
(ntil a child understands and is interested 
i what he sees around him in every day life, 
ne cannot understand what he does not see, 
nd is hkely to become interested in far away 
‘things. We all know from experience that we 
earn quickest of those things which we see— 
therefore I should say that a child should 
snow something of his surrounding country 
vefore he is taught other countries. 

Now let us see how local geography should 
be taught and the different questions that 
should be discussed. First draw a floor plan 
of your school-building on the black board and 
' the different members of the class tell you 
' go to the board themselves and draw in the 
lors, windows, desks, black-board and other 
parts of each room. They will no doubt be 
‘urprised at seeing their own school on a flat- 
‘ened surface, but it will be a very pleasant 
‘urprise and their interest will be quickened 


lowed. 





for other map drawing; also they will under- 
stand better how larger places can be repre- 
sented on a flat surface. 

I draw an outline map of North America 
and have one child draw in the State of 
Virginia, another draw in the county in which 
he lives, and still another to locate his home 
town. Having this in mind, on another part 
of my board I draw an outline map of the 
town, drawing in the railroads, all the streets, 
naming them and giving their general direc- 
tion, whether from east to west, or from north 
to south, county roads, if any touch or run 
across the corporation limits, the streams (if 
there are any):and finally I let the different 
members of the class go to the board and draw 
in the residences and public buildings. 

Now we are ready to discuss the general 
surface, whether the town is situated in the 
mountains, on hills, in a valley or on low 
level lands; whether the land is rocky, sandy 
or fertile; also the general direction of drain- 
age and into what Jarge stream our local 
streams flow. 

Next, and one of the most important ques- 
tions of all is that concerning the railroad, for 
by this we are brought in closer touch with the 
surrounding towns and cities. Has our rail- 
road taken the best course. or could one have 
been selected where the natural level could 
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have been followed with less cutting and fill 
ing. Did the railroad come to our town or 
did our town grow up by the railroad? Has 
our town, more than one road, and what 
would be the advantage should other roads 
rup into our town: or has it suilicient manu- 
facturing interest, mining interest or other in 
terest to induce or necessitate the building of 
other railroads. Just here is a good oppor 
tunity Lo speak of the county roads. Who 
builds them and keeps them in repair’ Are 
any new roads needed or have we plenty for 
all conveniences? If we need more, in what 
direction should they be built to be of the best 
advantage’ ‘This atlords a good opportunity 
to explain to the class the meaning of the 
“Good Road Meetings,’ why they are held 
and the great good that has resulted from this 
movement. Another thing that I would bring 
in here is the material for building these roads, 
what are the different materials used and 
What 1s the closest 


point from which these materials can be got- 


where do they come from? 


ten / sefore leaving the subject be sure to 
speak of the ady antages of good roads, what a 
city gains by having them, or what it would 
be without them. 

Here for a few minutes I diseuss the build- 


ing of a new town in our section. Would 
there be a better site than our own? If so, 


where would it be, and why? Consider eleva- 
tion, water supply and nearness, natural drain- 
age and room for growth. If vou are teaching 
an jnland town speak of the many advantages 
for growth, farming or manufacturing possi- 
bilities, 
How would our products be sent out or others 


connection with the outside world. 
be brought into the citv? Tlow the city would 
be defended in time of war, or should you be 
teaching a seaport town stress the advantages 
of this. 
such a city differ from those of an inland 


Ilow the possibilities and interest of 
town. How these cities are protected in time 
of war and who looks after the building of 
such defences. 

Coming back to our immediate surroundings 
let us study the farm products. What are the 


principal ones? Do we grow these things be- 


cause our soi! is best suited to them or 





because there is a better market for these pro- 
ducts than for others we might raise; or be- 
cause we have got into the habit and do not 
care to try anything else that might do more 
It makes this study more interesting 
if you appoint different members of the class 
to bring in small boxes of the soil and speci- 
mens of all farm products. Then explain to 
them how different plants are suited to dif- 
ferent soils and different climates. 

Now we are ready to study the different in 


for us? 


terest of the town. First, manufacturing in- 
Have we any manufacturing interest ? 


Are there any large streams nearby which 


terest. 


would furnish water power, as such, or is it 
transmitted into motor power? If we have 
Buch interest, where does the raw material 
come from to furnish these factories; is it 
raised in our own vicinity or is it shipped into 
the town’ If you have such interest, have 
several members of the class bring in sam- 
ples of the raw material; others visit the 
factories and bring samples of manufactured 
articles. Now explain the different stages 
through which the material has gone before it 
is ready for the market; use of the manufac- 
tured articles and to what countries we send 
such articles. 

Next have we mining interest? If so, what 
ores are mined and to what points are they 
shipped? Why do we not use them? Here I tell 
the class something of mines in general, how 
the ore is gotten out of the ground, how it is 
separated from foreign matter, and if possible, 
show them sample of ore mined in our com 
munity and tell them of their different uses. 

If farming is an interest speak of that. The 
most impertant products, and how the farms 
If cattle, hog or sheep- 
raising is an interest, teach that. Here also 
you can speak of the dairy and poultry farms. 
Should you be teaching a seaport town, other 
This is 
a very interesting subject to grammar grade 
pupils and if you are not well up on the sub- 
ject there is a splendid article (Published in 
Hampton’s Magazine) that can be read to the 
grade. 

After we have studied the interests of our 


ean be improved. 


interest will arise like oyster raising. 





Tare 


erp 





have the most business, and why?! 


\Vhat classes make up our population / 


fessional men? 
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ocality let us see with what town or city we 
Is it be- 
ause of nearness or the nature of the market 
because of the natural barriers shutting us 
if in other directions ¢ 

Now we are ready to study the people. 
What 
tion are farmers, miners, merchants, pro- 
Is the population native stock 

is there a large foreign element? If the 
itter, what nationalties are principally re- 


presented’ How do you account for the set- 


tlement at this point of immigration? After 


| have discussed the classes of people in this 


community, then I discuss the people in 


veneral, their manner of living, food, clothing. 
huilding material for homes, fuel and lighting. 


Just for an illustration to show how I work 


this out, let us take “food.” I call on members 
of the class to name everything that is used 
n our cily for food. As they are called out 
| make a list on the board. Then T take up 


AMONG THE 


THE MIRACLE. 


She’s but a little colleen gay, 
Searce thicker than me thumb, 
But, oh, the word she spoke the day! 
‘Tis blind I am, and dumb, 
Her small mouth had a pleadin’ twist 
As though ‘twas wistful to be kissed; 
I thought it gave the true word whist, 
And sorrow burst the heart o’ me. 


But when I tried it—oh, the blow 

The little hand laid on me cheek! 
‘Twas but a feather’s weight, I know, 

But, sure, it left me faint and weak. 
\nd, oh, the look that changed her eyes; 
Twas like the change of Erin’s skies 
From shine to storm—the black surprise 
And sorrow burst the heart o’ me. 


She stood there lashin’ me bold ways— 
So weak the gentle tongue of her, 
Compared with some I’ve got ’twas praise— 
Then, somethin’ sudden seemed to stir 
Vithin me breast. The truth it lept 
Straight out, belike as if’t had slept, 
Then—right into me arms she crept. 
re, joy’s near crazed the heart of me. 
—Charles T. Rogers, in Harper’s Weekly. 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


: The Bulletin of the Summer School of 1910 has 
recent y been published. One hundred and twenty- 
“ven courses are offered in Agriculture, Archaeology, 


each word separately and have someone to tell 
me if the articles are raised in our locality: 1 
not where it came from, how it was brought to 
our city and what were the processes gone 
through before the article was ready for table 
use. Each division is taught in this manner. 
You not only teach and interest the children 
in their own surroundings, but you teach and 
nterest them in their parts of the world. 

Before leaving the subject of local 
geography we should speak of the winds and 
rainfall. What is the prevailing wind dirce 
Why! Average temperature and aver 
age rainfall for different months of the year 
(The U. S. Weather Bureau at Richmond ean 
furnish this information.) 

Other questions of local geograhy will of 
course occur to you. These are simply a few 
suggestions that I deem important to give the 
student an idea that the study of geograp)i\ 
is not something entirely apart from his own 
experience. 


tion ¢ 


COLLEGES 


Astronomy, Biology, Field Botany, Chemistry, Civil 
Gevernment, Drawing, Domestic Economy, Education 
English, French, Games, Geography, German, Greek, 
History, Latin, Logic, Manual Training, Mathematics, 
Music, Nature Study, Philosophy, Physics, Physiolo 
gy and Hygiene, Physical Training, Primary School 
Methods, Psychology, School Gardening, Story Tell- 
ing, Teachers’ Training Class, Writing, et These 
courses will be taught by over fifty-five instructors, 
including Profs. Bird, Echols, Fitzhugh, Heck, Hox- 
ton, Kepner, Lambeth, Lefevre, T. W. Page, J. M. 
Page, Payne, Smith and Tuttle of the University of 
Virginia Faculty. Among the prominent professors 
from other institutions are Profs. Crawford and Mont- 
gomery from William.and Mary College, Prof. Carney 
from Denison University, Prof. Davis from Rutgers 
College, Prof. Duggar from Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Prof. Edward of Northwestern University, 
Prof. Hand of University of South Carolina. Prof 
Kirkpatrick of Fitchburg, (Mass.) Norma! School, 
Prof. McBryde of University of the South, Prof. Me- 
Murry of Columbia University, Prof. Smith of North 
Carolina State Normal School, Prof. Wauchope of 
University of S. C. 

Prof. Payne, director of the Summer School, hopes 
to have 1,500 students this summer 

Arrangements have been made to have two dis- 
tinguished speakers for the annual celebration on 
Jefferson’s birthday, April 13. These speakers are 
Senator Elihu Root and Mr. Andrew Carnegie of 
New York. The Jefferson Day celebration is our 
leading annual function, next to Commencement. and 
the University is fortunate in getting such prominent 
guests for this occasion. 
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The following debators have been chosen by the 
Faculty Committee to represent the University in the 
debates with Tulane, Vanderbilt, and Georgia Uni- 
versities: F. K. Ewing, Jr., Maurice Hirsch, A. M. 
Wood, C. W. Davi Richard Denman, Jr., and M. L. 
Wallerstein Ir Maurice Hirscl has also been 
chosen as Univer orator for the Southern Ora- 
torical Contest, id Mr. R 1. Holland Under the 
skilful leadership « Pre Paul, the public speaking 
interests of the [ ty have greatly developed. 
are given by Prof 


Special courses in publ pe 
Paul, which are o n to all students; and those stu- 
dent selected Univer representatives in all 

t re espe tral! y himy for their work. 


contests al | 
The baseball ss n has opened favorably and the 


prospects are bright for a victorious season. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE NOTES 


President Denny announces the following speakers 


for the approaching finals 
President John C. Kilgo, D. D., LL. D., of Trinity 


College, baccalaureate sermon 
Professor W. R. Vance, M. A., Ph. D., (class of 
92), of Yale University, alumni orator. 
Hon. W. U. Hensel, Lancaster, Penna., final orator 
Ex-Governor C. A. Swanson, address to graduating 
class. 
Dr. J. W. H. Pollard, of the University of Alabama, 
has been appointed professor of Physical Culture and 
f Biology Dr. Pollard is a grad 


adjunct professor o 
uate of Dartmouth and the University of Vermont. 
He took post-graduate wor at Harvard. 

The new catalozue has been issued from the press 


The January matriculation reached a total of 597 
Thirty States are represented. The following States 
lead: 

Virginia, Pennsylvania, 14; 
West Virginia, 61; Texas, Mississippi, 13; Mary 
land, 26: Alabama, 18; Louisiana, 12; North Caro- 
lina, 25: Arkansas, 15; Kentu 10; Florida, 25; 
yeorgia 15; New York, 10 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


The Teachers’ Association of the Third Congres 
sional District is to hold ; meeting in Williams- 
burg, March 25-26, at the College chapel Among the 
speakers are to be Governor Mann, Prof. J. W. Rit- 
chie, Mr. T. O. Sandy and Mr. J. H. Binford 


Arrangements are being made for the commence- 
ment exercises which begin on Sunday, June 5 
Efforts are being made to have as large an attend 
ance as possible of the alumni, especially on Alumni 
Day, June & There 3 to | 1 meeting held on the 
morning of that da r t henefit of the alumni in 


educational mie portant speakers will 


be invited ft t that time In the evening 
will be held t ! meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation The Alumni « tor will be James Gorden 
Bohannon, ‘02 nd r } ldress there will be 
an informal smoke1 \ list is being kept of the 
alumni wil t will be present. 

Dr. R. I I f tet rg, will deliver the 
serm efore t lass 

The we 1? 14 4 re wae di ivered hy Dr 
James S. Wilsor The ect of the address was: 
“Sidney Lar Dr. C. E. Bishop, chairman of the 
Public Act ty Committ presided and introduced 
the speaker Poe’s Israel was sung as a solo by 


Fred. M. Crawford 
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EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


President R. G. Waterhouse and Professor J. R 
Hunter attended the Conference of Religious Educa 
tion recently held in Nashville, Tennessee. 

The contract for the erection of the main build 
ing will be let within the next few days. Bids hav: 
been received from many contractors. 

Dr. Waterhouse and Dr. McConnell will atten 
the Conference for Education in the South to 
held at Little Rock, Arkansas, April 6-8 

Bishop E. E. Hoss, of the Methodist Episcopa 
Church, South, will preach the baccalaureate ser 
mon at commencement. 

The examinations for second term closed March 2 
The result of the examinations shows that very sa 
isfactory work has been done by the students. 

The ladies Conference Memorial Association of the 
College community has recently had planted silver 
maples on each side of the avenue about 600 yards 
long, leading from the depot to the college and C 
federate Cemetery. 

Several months ago a Civic League was organized 
in Emory and Henry College. Several subjects have 
been discussed at the monthly meetings. Organized 
Labor and Prehibition each aroused much jnterest 
The papers and discussions of these questions wer¢ 
of a very high order. Mr. Harry C. Williams, a 
member of the senior class, has been elected as 
delegate to represent the Civic League of Emory and 
Henry College at the Intercollegiate Civic League 
meeting in New York, April 5. 





RICHMOND COLLEGE 


Following the winter term examinations wh 
close March 25th, the students and faculty of R 
mond College will enjoy their first Easter vacat 
from the 26th to the 29th. 

Hearty thanks are due to President Boatwrig 
and the Thomas Lecture Committee for bringing t 
Richmond Dr. Edward Meyer, Professor of History 
in the University of Berlin. The reputation of Pri 
fessor Meyer as an authority in his chosen field of 
research and the fine record which he has just mad 
as exchange Professor in the Harvard University in 
sures splendid audiences for the evenings of Marc! 
28th and 29th. 

A series of Faculty Lectures will be given in 
college chapel on successive Tuesday evenings at 8 
The professors taking part, with their subjects, and 
the dates are as follows: 

Prof. Gaines, April 5, Graphical Methods 

Prof. Anderson, April 12, Pages from the Story 
a great career. 

Prof. Stewart, April 19, The case of Edgar All 
Poe. 

Prof. C. H. Winston, April 26, Hallev’s Comet 

President F. W. Boatwright, May 3, Greater Ri 
mond Colleg ; 

The Thomas Y. Crowell Publishing Company 
edition of the works 


r 


1 


nounces a new and complet 


of Edgar Allen Poe edited by Dr. R. A. Stew f 
the Department of Modern Languages The f 
coming is a revision and very material enlarzé 
of their “Virginia Edition” of 1904 

“Knights of the Golden Horse Shoe and Ot! 
Lat =" le a ple asing little hook of verses +} at } 
cently appeared, also from the pen of Dr. Stew: 

At a dinner following the March meeting of t! 

rae 


Virginia Chemists’ Club, the President calls 
toasts from former presidents, among whom ws 
Dr. E. C. Bingham, the organizer and first pres t 


1 
p 
8 
g 


or 


Arts 
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Dr. Curtis Lee Laws of Green Avenue Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn, has recently held a very success- 
ful revival in our city. Of course Dr. Laws found 
time to visit his Alma Mater. Faculty and students 
are indebted to him for several strong chapel talks 
and also for a special service for the students Satur- 

* evening, March 19th. 

The annual intercollegiate debate with Randolph- 
Macon, will be held this spring at Ashland, April 
22nd. Richmond will be represented by J. G. Barbe 
and R. G. Smith who will affirm that Statewide Pro- 
hibition is Preferable to Local Option. 

Friends of the college are enthusiastic over the 
proposed new site for Greater Richmond College, full 
details of which will be available very soon. 

By the first of April President Boatwright expects 
to report the payment into the treasury of the sec 
ond $100,000 of the half million recently subscribed 
for the Woman’s College and Endowment Fund. 





HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


It is a noticeable fact that Hampden-Sidney men 
have always been in demand as teachers and educa- 
tors. Of recent graduates Professor James E. Allen 
(98) of the Richmond schools, has just been elected 
to the presidency of Davis and Elkin College, the 
Presbyterian Institution of West Virginia. Of the 
class 1908, Mr. D. A. Haller has been appointed 
student assistant in Physiology at Columbia Univer- 
sity for the coming session. 

At the recent banquet of the Richmond Chapter of 
the Hampden-Sidney alumni, President Graham 
spoke of the improvement now in progress at the 
college, and especially emphasized the effort that is 
being made to maintain the high plane of scholarship 
which has always placed Hampden-Sidney in the 
forefront of her sister institutions. In this conner- 
tion it may be stated that the college has decided 
to raise the entrance requirements for next vear, and 
that further efforts will be made to co-operate more 
fully with the secondary schools of the State. 


The second term of the session ended on the 26th 
of March, and some of the students went home to 
spend Easter. Dr. Smith paid a brief visit to Phila- 
felnhia; Dr. Bagby spent several davs in New York, 


and President Graham made a trip through Southern 
Virginia and Eastern North Carolina in the interest 
of the college. 

The Souvenir Bulletin, just issued, contains some 
twenty excellent views of the buildings and grounds 
an’ an historic sketch of the college. It has been 
pr unced the most attractive piece of information 
abont the college yet given to the public. 

ng-felt athletic need is now being met in the 
ration of several additional tennis courts at one 
f the Venable athletic field. 
the death of Professor George W. Walker (’68). 

or of Latin at the V. P. I., Hamnpden-Sidnev 
st a distinguished alumnus and the Stafe at 

1 valuable educator and a useful citizen. 





ROANOKE COLLEGE 


T? 
r 


Faculty lecture for March was delivered by 
T. Hildreth of the chair of Greek, who spoke 
theme “The Value of the Study of the Fine 


an + 


Arts 





The finishing touches are now being put on the 
new building for the college commons. With each 
completed detail there is a growing satisfaction on 
the part of all in the general result, for not only is 
the building effective architecturally, but it is most 
admirably adapted to its purpose. The college is 
fortunate in having secured the services of Mr. Ed 
gar Bowers, of Clarksburg, W. Va., as steward to 
take charge of the commens. Mr. Bowers is a grad- 
uate of Roanoke, of the Class of ’88, and for several! 
years did successful work as instructor at the col 
lege. He was afterwards professor in North Caro 
lina College, and is a man of wide business ex 
perience. 

The committees in charge are busily engaged in 
securing approved plans for the two new buildings 
to be erected at the college by the openine of next 
session, a new dormitory and a modern gymnasium 
Architect’s plans have been submitted and approved, 
and both buildings will be let to contract in the 
early spring. 

One of the most successful celebrations in the his- 
tory of the Ciceronian Literary Society was held on 
the evening of February 22. All the speeches were 
excellent and were well delivered. The decorations 
were a feature of the evening and deserved the praise 
they received. The music by the college orchestra 
was also enjoyed. 

The examinations at the end of the second tri- 
mester began on the 16th of March and concluded on 
Monday and Thursday. Good Friday and the Satur- 
day preceding Easter were given as holidays, the 
work being resumed again on Easter Monday. Roa- 
noke has during the present session well sustained 
her reputation for making full use of all the avall- 
able time. 

One of her alumni now prominently before the pub 
lic is Hon. Royall FEF. Cabell, class of ‘97, commis- 
sioner of internal revenue, Washington, D. C., to 
whose hands is entrusted the collection of the new 
corporation tax 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE 
The last month has had its full share of the abun- 
dant ,life of the College. What five hundred young 
women between eighteen and twenty-two vears of 
age cannot do to make things lively is hard to find 
The snecial items of interest during this month 
have been the lecture of Dr. Hamilton Holt, of the 
New York “Independent,” on the subiect of “World 
Federation.” and a very classical and beautiful musi- 


cal entertainment given by the director of music, 
Professor Davis, assisted by Miss Jennie Proctor, 
vocalist. 


The cheery notes of the spring birds started the 
outdoor athletics, but a snow storm following quickly 
drove them hack to the gymnasium where they are 


content to stay until spring has established itself 

The item of present Interest is the Greek play 
which is to he given on the 19th bv the etudents in 
the Greek Denartment They will present in the 
original “Antigone,” and a number of visitors from 
other institutions interested in Greek are expected 
to be present. Last vear “The Alcestis” was pre- 


sented to an interested and appreciative andience 
The new catalogue is in press, and will show four 
hundred and ninety students enrolled These are 


all doing academic work, and have met the high en- 
trance requirements of the College 
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PEACE PIN CONTES1 
(nder the Au of The American School Peace 
Leagu 
Two sets of prizes are offered for the most artistic 


and appropriate which may be used as the 


official mbol o e American School Peace League 
Such design must lend themselves to decorative 
purposes, such a coches, scart pills, etc. 

First set Open to the public and private ele- 
mentary hoo if the United States 

Second set: Open to the public and private sec- 
ondary schoo of the United state 

Three prizes o eventy-five, fift and twenty-five 
dollars will given for the three best designs in 
Hoth sets 

JUDGES: 
Arthur W. Dow, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 


New York Cit) 


versity, J 
Principal 


Leslie W Viiller Museum 


Pennsylvania 


and School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Herman A. MacNeil, Sculptor, Northern Boulevard, 
College Point, New York Citys 

Douglas G. Field, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass 

Miss Frances Lee, Teacher in Miss Winsor’s Schoo! 
Boston, and Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 

Contest closes May 1, 1910 

CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 

The name of the contestant must not appear on 

the design. which should be accompanied by a letter 


giving the designer’s name, school and home address 


and sent to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary 
American School Peace Leaguc 405 Marlborough 
street. Boston, Mass., not iater than May 1, 1910. 
The award of the prize will be made at the annual 
meeting. July, 1910, and the accepted designs will 
become the property of the League 
Information concerning literature on the purpose 


of the League may be obtained from the secretary. 


——~- 


NORMAL FOR COLORED 


TEACHERS 


STATE SUMMER 
held this 
Institute, 

July 30th, 


teachers will be 
Industrial 
30th to 


colored 
Christiansburg 
Virginia, June 


~ A Normal for 
summer at the 
Christiansburg 


1910. It is on the main line of the N. & W., in Mont- 
gomery county, and easily reached from all points 
in the State 

Subjects: Instruction will be given in the follow- 


ing subjects: Agriculture, Drawing, Physiology, Phy- 


sical Geography, Political Geography, Civics, Gram- 
mar, Arithmetic, Algebra, Virginia History, United 
States History, English History, Reading, Writing, 
Primary Methods, Theory and Practice of Teaching 


and Manual Training Emphasis jis placed on sub- 
ject matter in the effort to prepare teachers to pass 
the State examination 

Examinatior The uniform examination which is 
held througche t! State, July 28, 29, 30 will be 
held at the lose of the summer school Persons 
who attend this summer school will have the follow- 
ing advantages 

1. If you take the examination in the spring and 


fail vou will have 
summer school, 


an opportunity to try again at the 
after twenty days’ attendance. 


2. If you made the required average on part of 
the subjects in the spring examination you can make 
up the others at the summer school. 

3. You can take a part of the subjects this year 
and finish the balance of them at the summer schoo! 
next year. 

4. If you take all the subjects and pass on half of 
them you will be given a certificate good for one 
year, of such grade as your marks warrant, and you 


can finish the examination at the summer school 
next year. 
It will be remembered that none of the above ad- 


vantages will be given to those who do not attend a 
sunrmer school. 
For information as to terms, etc., address 
E. A. Lone, Conductor, 


Cambria, Va. 


During the month of March sanitary drinking 
fountains were placed in all the school buildings of 
Bristol, Virginia 

The eyes of all of the school children above the 
first grade were examined. It was found that about 
ten per cent. of the children had defective eyesight. 
Nearly all of these have had glasses fitted and there 
ias been considerable improvement in the health and 
vork of these pupils. 

S. R. McCuesney, Superintendent 


TWO TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


(J. H. Brnrorp) 


It has been my pleasure recently to attend two 
teachers’ meetings Of very high order, and, yet, en- 
tirely unlike in character. The two counties in 
which the meetings were held represent widely dif- 
ferent types from the standpoint of school conditions. 
The character of mectings held in each county seemed 
to meet the peculiar conditions in an jdeal manner 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY 


This is one of the largest counties in the State, and 
the conditions are mainly rural. There are many 
one-room schools with five months’ terms. The roads 
are bad, very bad; several large streams cut up the 
county; the railroad facilities are very poor—every- 
thing is unfavorable to teachers’ meetings. Yet. the 
Teachers’ Association of the county holds two first- 
class meetings each session. This particular meeting 
was held in South Hill and continued two days. Just 
three things combined to make it a model meeting: 
First—The citizens of South Hill entertained all 
visiting teachers in their homes. Second—Practically 
all of the teachers in the county were in attendance 
upon the meeting. Third—The teachers themselves 
took part in the discussions. Some of the very best 
addresses which it has ever been the writer’s pleas 
ure to hear were delivered—not bv distinguished 
visitors but by the Mecklenburg teachers themselves 


ALEXANDRIA COUNTY 


This county is ten miles long and three miles wide. 
It is thickly settled and is covered by a network of 
The schools are of the consolidated 
In this county 


trolley lines 
type and continue for nine months. 
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SLE OF WIGHT CO-OPERATIVE CITIZENS 


‘ 
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» Teachers’ Association meets once a month. The 


ichers are doing the Reading Course, and at the 


nthly meetings, the superintendent conducts a 


nning review of the reading accomplished during 


month. The earnestness of Superintendent 


Hodges and his teachers struck the writer most 


vorably. He shall long hold in memory pleasant 


p 
ae 


ollections of this teachers’ meeting in Alexandria 
nty 





EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION FORMED IN 
FREDERICKSBURG 


Superintendent A. D. Wright, assisted by Mrs. L. 
Dashiell and J. H. Binford, of Richmond, organ- 
an educational association on March 15th. A 


irge and enthusiastic body of citizens was present 


the organization, and the outlook of the new 


rganization is very promising. 





‘EW CITIZENS’ LEAGUES IN ALEXANDRIA 


COUNTY 
During the past month Leagues have been formed 


t Columbia and Carne schools in Alexandria county 





LEAGLE 


Principal Irving Llewellyn, of Isle of Wight Court- 


ouse High School, is an enthusiastic believer in 


“4 


need of the sympathetic cooperation of his 


patrons for the highest progress and welfare of the 


ioo!. With the strong support of Dr. R. Lee Sew- 
of Isle of Wight, he has, after some difficulty, 
eeded in having the patrons of his school to or- 


nize themselves into a Co-operative Citizens 


gue, which is proving to be a vital factor for the 
tterment of local educational conditions. 
value of the League has already been made 
ifest in the unusually great interest being 
iced by the people in the school and all that 
tains to education; in the improvement of the 
rial conditions of the school; and in the stimu 
eceived from the several excellent addresses 
by well known educators under the auspices 
League. 
slogan of the League at present is to provide 
very necessary additional’ room for the school. 
last meeting after an inspirational address 
rs. Dashiell nearly $200 was subscribed in a 
moments towards a fund for the building of an 
to the school building. At the next meeting 
expected that this amount will be raised to 
to insure the completion of the annex before 
ession. 
officers of the League are as follows: Presi- 
Dr. R. Lee Seward; vice-president, O. L. Bat- 
ecretary, W. E. Laine; treasurer, Mrs. Mattie 
is. The various standing committees of the 
are Executive, Visitation, Entertainment, 
is and Building, and Membership. 
ated with the Citizens’ League, is a Junior 
ement League among the pupils of the school. 
ssociation has for its present aim, the interior 


ecoration of the school. Besides the regular officers, 


ire the following committees, through which 
k of the League is done: Executive, Sanitary, 
tion, Order, and Entertainment. 


Judging from the great interest being manifested 
by the people in the work of the League, and what 
it has already accomplished, we feel safe in saying 
that the Isle of Wight Co-operative Citizens’ League 
will be of inestimable value to the educational in- 
terests of the county 

W. E. Laine, Secretary 


(COPY OF LETTER SENT TO PATRONS) 


sjrambleton No. 2 School February 28th, 1910 
Norfolk, Va 
Dear Patron: 

I desire to call ‘our attention to the importance 
of providing good wholesome food for your child's 
lunch As mental and moral growth are largely de 
pendent upon good physica! condition, it is neces 
sary that we look after the condition of the child's 
body very carefully 

Many parents, instead of providing a lunch from 
home, give their children money with which to buy 
eatables from those who have things to sell on the 
streets. Such money is generally spent for candy, 
sour pickles, or other unwholesome articles The 
buns and fruit which these street sellers offer are 
generally good, but the candy, ice cream, and pickles 
are not nourishing All their articles are exposed 
to dust and germs, and in warm weather numerous 
flles swarnt over them. 

School children for lunch should have something 
nourishing such as meat sandwiches, eggs, or fruit. 
This should be brought from their homes, thereby 
insuring its quality. 

Every day children come to me complaining of 
pains in the head or stomach, and ask leave to go 
home. As this occurs more frequently in the after- 
noon than in the morning, I am convinced that 
much of it is traceable to the improper lunches 
eaten. 

My teachers are doing all they can to make their 
pupils physically comfortable at school, and we ear- 
nestly ask your co-operation in the matter of 
providing nourishing food for them 

Very truly yvours, 
E. SuHawen, Principal. 


PLAYGROUNDS 


One of the most important of recent movements 
having for their object the welfare of the rising 
generation, is that which concerns itself with tl 
establishment of public playgrounds. In Wisconsin, 
as in other States, a large proportion of school dis 
tricts have failed to provide enough play room “or 
the children. In many instances, especially in cities, 
the need of play room has not been realized until 
the value of the land available for such use has be 
come practically prohibitory It often happens, too, 
even in the case of rural school districts, that the 
school yard is altogether too small to provide proper 
opportunities for play Schoo! officials owe it to the 
communities which they serve to bring this matter, 
if need be, to the attention of the people at the earll- 
est possible opportunity. By providing proper oppor- 
tunities for play in connection with the attendance 
at school, there is set in operation one of the most 
effective agencies in the prevention of truancy in 
childhood and of delinquency and crime in adult 
life. Below are given, as published in “The Play- 
ground,” some statements by prominent citizens re 
garding the value of public playgrounds: 
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Praycrousos Give THE CHILDREN A SQUARE DEAL 

“The universal impulse to play is a divinely or- 
dered thing If God gives the impulse man ought 
to provide the ground Josiah Strong 

“He who helt a bo ecome a strong and good 
man make a contribution of the first order to the 
welfare of societ Phillips Brooks 

PIA ) Teacin LAW AND ORDER 

“Playvgroun are nece a! for the development 
of wholesome tizenshiy n modern cities Theo 
dore Roosevelt 

“Self-zgovernment } to he learned as an experi 
ence, rather t n taught a theory Hence, in a 
permanent democi adequate playgrounds for all 
the children a nece if Luther Halsey Gulick 

PLAYGRE A } J ENILE CrIMt 

“Well equipped and efficientl supervised play 
grounds are on the mo effective means of sav 
ing city children Judge De Lacy 

“Juvenile crime in ct is, to the greatest extent 


a question of a place Earl of Meath. 


“Amusement tronger than vice, and it alone 


can stifle the lust for Jane Addams 
PLAYGROUNDS Prevent TUBERCULOSIS 
Resolution adopted 1 the International Tubercu 


losis Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

“Resolved, That this congress endorses and recom- 
hment of playgrounds as an im- 
preventing tuberculosis, through 
health and resistance to dis- 


mends the establi 
portant mean of 
their influence upon 
ease.”’ 


ACCIDENTS 


“Rochester playgrounds and the swimming pools 
in the par! have resulted in a much smaller num- 
ber of accidental deaths of children during the past 
year than usual. There was a decrease of 83 per 
cent. in drownings.” Vayor Ednerton, Rochester, N 
Y., Jllinois News Sulletiy 


March 17, 1910 


Journal of Education, 


Hampden Sidney, Va., 
Editor Virignia 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Dear Sit The annual spring meeting of the 
Prince Edward Teachers’ Association convened in 
Farmville on March 11 and 12. Despite the inclem- 
ent weather a large percentage of the teachers at- 


tended every session The program which had been 
arranged with a view to discussing matters of vital 
interest to the teacher included addresses by the 
following speakers 

Dr. F. A. Millidge, Dr. Hodge, and Prof. Lear of 


the State Normal School, Prof. J. J. Lincoln, Presi- 
dent of Fourth Congressional Teachers’ Association; 
Prof. W. H. Whiting, of Hampden Sidney’ College: 
Prof. R. Lee Chambliss, of Worsham High School and 
Dr. A. M. Freeman, Assistant Health Commissioner. 
Each sj in turn discussed his subject in such 
a manner to make it interesting and at the same 
time very instructive to his listeners 

In addition to the Miss Haliburton, of the 
Normal faculty, gave an exhibition of model teach- 


ibove 
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ing in her characteristic style, while Examiner Davis 
presided at a “Round Table” discussion which had 
to deal with the teachers’ knotty problems. 

Other gatherings of a similar nature may have had 
ihe pleasure of hearing a greater number of set 
speeches, yet I dare say, that the good redounding to 
the auditors has never exceeded that of the meeting 
just ended. And this improvement in teachers’ meet 
ugs is but the effect of increased interest on the 
part of the teachers It is very gratifying indeed 
to see their earnest endeavors for the help and up 
lift of their respective schools. This life is being 
evidenced in the raising of funds for libraries, of 
which we have purchased five this year, in the ag 
tation of new school buildings and in the various 
forms of efficient work accomplished through improve 
ment leagues. There are now seven of these organi- 
zations operating in as many schools and their work 
fully justifies their right to the name. For their 
help in organizing these leagues we are greatly in 
debted to Dr. Frazer and Hon. Jas. S. Thomas. 

As another form of awakening we have assurances 
from the board of sunervisors that in two out of our 
five districts the rate of taxation for school purposes 
will soon be increased. 

With all this we realize the race is but begun: how 
ever, we hope to do something in our time that may 
be of aid to those who are to succeed us in this 
great work; and whatever of success may be attained 
to your Journal in no small degree is the honor due 
for no teacher can read it without receiving aid. 

With best wishes for its continued success, I am 

Very truly, 


P. TULANE ATKINSON 


The teachers of Bruton District, York county, met 
at Williamsburg, Va., and organized a_ District 
Teachers’ Association. They decided to hold meet- 
ings at the home of the vice-president the first Satur 
day after the first Sunday each month and discuss 
three chapters of Bagley’s “Classroom Management,’ 
and two of Shaw’s “School Hygiene,” at each meet 
ing 

Miss Oliver is vice-president of the association 
with Miss Elizabeth Bunting director and instructor 
and Miss Ruth Mae Hansford, secretary-treasurer 

Other members are Misses Mary Rowland Jones 
Ida Browning, and Pearl D. Schenck. 

All are enthusiastic and interested in their wor! 
and feel that they wild be benefited a great deal. 

R. M. Hansrorp, Secretary 


LIBRARIES ARE ESTABLISHED IN EVERY PUB 
LIC SCHOOL IN NORFOLK COUNTY 


The law passed by the last Legislature, providing 
for the establishment of libraries in public schoo’ 
has been the means of arousing unusual interest ™ 
libraries in the public. schools of Norfolk count) 

The school officials, teachers, pupils and patrons 
have worked enthusiastically to secure Ilibrarié 
under the provisions of this law. When they ha¢ 
succeeded in securing libraries for thirty-six schoo’ 
Mr. Alvah H. Martin, who has always been such * 
friend to the schools, contributed $500.00 to te 
schools in which libraries had not been placed. TD’ 
gift made it possible for every school, white and 
ored, in the county to obtain a library. 

$1,808.50 has been raised by the schools in 


the 


+he 


county for libraries, $1,080.00 has been paid by 








> = 
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District School 
$500.00 given by 
of $4,108.50 that has been spent for libraries. 


Boards, 
Mr. 


$720.00 by the State and 
Martin, which makes a total 


Several of the schools raised more than the re- 
quired $15.00. Possibly more interest has been mani- 
fested at Deep Creek than in any other section of 

county. At the beginning of last session, the 
energetic principal of the school, Mr. H. H. Young, 
fe ed a Library Association, composed of the teach- 
é patrons and friends of the school. This Asso- 
tion has been very active in raising money and 
maintaining an interest in the work. $500.00 has 
been raised by the persistent efforts of the princi- 
and the Library Association. Mr. L. M. Silves- 
ex-clerk of the Deep Creek School Board, who 
has taken the keenest interest in the work, raised 
$500.00 by private subscriptions among his friends. 
As the people of Deep Creek assisted so material- 


in the work, it was decided to make it a public 
library. Many books of reference, travel and fiction 
have been purchased- suitable for adults, Several 


daily papers and the leading monthlies cau be founa 
in the reading room, which is open daily for the use 
public. 
e principal, teachers and friends of Huntersville 
School have been very active in their efforts in plac 
ing a library in this school, and they have succeeded 
in securing a thousand volumes. 
in the libraries in the seventy-two schools through- 
out the county there are 10,230 volumes. They are 
well selected, great care being taken in purchasing 
those suitable to the primary as well as the gram- 
I ind High School grades. This has been a great 
in keeping alive the interest of the pupils in 
iding the books, and a large proportion of them 
being read weekly by the pupils. 


( Lhe 


THE MANASSAS AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL 
AND NORMAL TRAINING CLASS 


Mr. Editor: 
desire to say some things through your col- 
mns to school teachers and patrons in the Eighth 
Congressional District. 
The State of Virginia in 1908 authorized the es- 
tablishment of the above institution, and made 
opriations to provide instruction in agriculture, 
domestic scinece and manual training. 
e people of Manassas have provided the neces- 
buildings and land. Tuition is free for all 
from the Eighth District. Those who de- 
rther information can obtain it by addres»- 


Tt 


ng Prof. H. F. Button, Director of Agriculture, 
M sas, Va. 
onnection with the school, we hold a “Farm- 
stitute’ on the third Friday of every month, 


November to April, inclusive, holding morn- 
ng and afternoon sessions, conducted by the direc- 


ith the assistance of experts from the U. 
S partment of Agriculture. The meeting of 
18 will be of great interest and a special 
on is given to all interested. 
rHE NORMAL TRAINING CLASS. 
icted by Mrs. Mary S. Moffett in our new 
with model schools of every grade. A 


feature will be a review class for teachers 
e who desire to become teachers, to make 
tion for the spring examinations or for 
ng year’s work. This class will begin 
and until June 3, 19109. 
may time, but will be ex- 


continue 
it any 


enter 


pected to remain at least one 
view course of study is parallel to 
University Summer Training School, 
the same credit, as Mrs. Moffett 
schools. 

The books are those used in the public schools, 


The Te 
of the 
is given 
both 


month 
that 

and 

teaches 


also McKeever's Psychologic Method in Teaching, 
and Dutton’s School Management 
All students in last year's training class passed 


a creditable examination, and are now holding 
good positions as teachers 

The normal training class has good opportuni- 
ties to observe the children’s gardens, the aericu! 


tural experimental 
nature study, 
ing. 
Applicants can address 
supervising principal of 
schools, or the undersigned. 


plats, and 
domest |r 


methods of 
science and 


teaching 
manual train 


Mrs 
the 


Mary Ss 
Manassas 


Moffett, 
publi 


Gronce C. Rounp 
Clerk of Se hool Roard 
Manassas, 1910 


Va., March 1, 


Bennett building, the home of the Manassas 
Graded School, was the scene of great rejoicing re 
cently, when a dray drove up to the front door and 
deposited a brand new upright Chickering piano, 
a gift to the school from Mr. Harold McCormick, 
of Chicago. The teachers, likewise, were consid- 


erably astonished, for Mrs. Moffett, supervising 
principal, had kept the matter a secret, and they 
knew nothing of the proposed gift until it ar 
rived. 

It will be remembered that one of the most 
urgent needs of the graded school has heen a 
piano. Several entertainments, in fact, have re- 
cently been given to raise the fund necessary for 
the purchase of a good instrument. This fund was 


growing slowly, and the ambitious teachers who 
were exploiting the commendable enterprise sighed 
when they thought of just how much money is 
needed to buy even a fairly good piano 

The gift of the piano is the direct result of 
some corespondence which recently passed be- 
tween Mrs. Moffett and Mr. McCormick, who is 
extremely interested in all educational progress 
Upon learning the plans and needs of the Ma- 
nassas Graded School, Mr. McCormick expressed 
his sympathy in and appreciation of the efforts 
which Mrs. Moffett is expending in behalf of edu- 
cation by offering to present her with a piano for 
the use of the school. 

Mr. McCormick is a gative of Rockbridge coun 
ty, Va, and a son of the inventor of the famous 
McCormick reaper and binder. He is now in 
terested in the McCormick Binder Works in Chi- 
cago When Mrs. Moffett was conducting a school 
in Rockbridge several years ago she conceived the 
idea of building a town hall in the village in which 
the school was located, and it was largely through 
the liberal support of Mr. McCormick that the 
plans were brought to a successful culmination 


PLANS FOR MAMMOTI! MAZAAR 


The money which has been 
fund will be applied to a sum to be used for 
equipping and beautifying the Manassas Schools 
To this end several donations have already been re 
ceived, notably among which was a five dollar note 


raised for the piano 


from Mr. R. L. Blanton, editor of the Virginia 
School Journal 
As a means to increase this fund to consider- 
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able proportions plans are already under way for 
a@ mammoth fair and bazaar, which will be given 
under the auspices of the school during the lat- 
ter part of August or the first of September. The 
merchants of Manassas have already pledged their 
liberal support to his plan, and the prospect is 
very bright for an event which will be crowned 
with splendid financial success. 

The detailed plans for this huge bazaar, or “ad- 
vertisement sale,” will be published in The Jour- 
nal. It is a project which is worthy of the uni- 
versal support of the citizens of the community, 
and this support its promoters are confidently 
counting upon. Its financial success will result 
in making our school one of the best equipped and 
most beautiful in Virginia 


“JUST FROM GEORGIA.” 
4 Cornerstone For Me. 


I reckon I'll quit toilin’—since I’m tired as can 


be: 

Brother Rockefeller’s layin’ of a cornerstone for 
me: 

Instead of my poor cabin, a mighty dome I 
see, 


An’ I reckon I'll have millions in the mornin’! 
He’s made a big Foundation for the people far 
an’ nigh, 
Just at the very 
was high; 
I seem to see a brighter land where my posses- 
sions lie, 
An’ I reckon I'll have millions in the mornin’! 


season when the smokehouse ham 


Then let us sing together—for we're bound to get 
there soon: 
I’ve got a new Foundation 
the tune.) 
meat is gettin’ scarcer, 
cheese in the moon, 
An’ I reckon we'll have millions in the mornin’! 


F. L. Stanton, in Atlanta Constitution.— 


(Some brother raise 


Though there is green 





AMONG The BOOKS 


THE ELEMENTS OF GrometrRY. By Charles A. Hobbs, 
A. M. Parker P. Simmoas, New York. 


The scope of the course in elementary geometry 
has become so well standardized that we expect but 
little innovation in regard to the matter of a new 
text. The manner of the book is accordingly the 
chief element of interest, and here there is great 
diversity of opinion among authors of recently pub- 
lished texts. In the work under review the author 
has adopted the middle ground in his demonstra- 
tions. After the first three theorems the student 
must begin to rely upon himself for the reasons 
and some of the steps. The student is thus led to 
the classical proofs of the theorems, but there is no 
possibility of mere memorizing. 

Among other good features may be mentioned: the 
inclusion as text propositions of a number of im- 


portant theorems usually found among the exercises, 
the large number of well selected exercises, and the 
omission of diagrams in connection with the exer- 
cises. 
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ACADEMIC AND Hien Scnoo.t ArgiruMetic. By Charles 
A. Hobbs, A. M. Parker P. Simmons, New York. 


Assuming thorough familiarity with the four 
fundamental operations, the author proceeds at once 
to the consideration of decimal! fractions, factors, 
common fractions, etc., the usual topics being treated. 
The examples are numerous and well graded, the 
illustrative ones being worked out in detail. Empha- 
sis has been laid upon the real fundamentals of the 
subject and the course given may be termed a solid 
one. 


In this volume, as well as the one reviewed above, 
the paper, binding and typography are excellent. 


' 
PANAMA AND THE CANAL. By Hall and Chester. New- 
son and Company. Price, 60 cenis. 


The book is written primarily to give the young 
people of the United States a clear understanding 
of this great enterprise from the time of Columbus 
down to the present day, but the publishers believe 
it will have much interest for older heads as well. 


CrRowELL’s SnHortTer Frencn Texts. Cloth, 16mo. 


Average length, 64 pages. 25 cents each, net. 


These texts are short enough to read well during 
the school year. To encourage conversation in 
French in the classroom, the introduction and notes 
are written in easy French. Among other works, the 
series includes Contes du Petit Chateau, Quatre 
Contes des Mille et Une Nuits, Mon Etoile, Les Pet- 
ites Ignorances de la Conversation, Anecdotes sur 
Napoleon, Waterloo (Hugo). Croisilles, Le Chateau 
de la Vie, La Farce de Paquin Fils, Deux Comedies 
Enfantines, Le Belle au Bois Dormant. 

LAMB'S SELECTED Essays OF Eta. Edited by John 
F. Genung, Professor in Amherst College. Cloth, 
16mo, 264 pages. Price, 40 cents. American Book 
Company, New York. 


This, the most recent addition to the Gateway 
Series of English Texts for College Entrance Re 
quirements, contains fifteen of Lamb’s best essays, 
including those on Poor relations, Old China, Grace 
before Meat, and the celebrated Dissertation upon 
Roast Pig 


NATURE Stupy For Lower GRAMMAR Grapes, By Hor- 
ace H. Cummings, B. S., formerly Supervisor of 
Nature Study, State Normal School, University of 
Utah. Cloth, 12mo, 216 pages, with illustrations 
Price, 60 cents. American Book Company. 


This pupil’s text-book chooses for study such su> 
jects as naturally fall within the school envirot 
ment. These are presented to the scholars through 
their own investigations and experiments, the text 
being in the form of questions depending upon the 
knowledge already accumulated, or upon the scholars 
power of observation. 


TREASURE IstAND. By Stevenson. Cloth, 307 page 
40 cents. Charles E. Merrill Co., New York. 


Treasure Island is a stirring novel of adventur 
such as delights young people, written with master!’ 
execution in plot, character drawing, and dictio 
It is this unusual combination that has made “Trea? 
ure Island” a classic. In these days of hasty, © 


less writing of novels, it is well to know the fm 
finish of Stevenson’s style. 
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Awarded Four Gold Medals 


Order Bird Pictures in Natural Colors NOW for Spring Bird Study 


As aids in teaching Language, History, Geography, Literature, etc., use 


‘Tha Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World's Great Paintings 


ONE CENT EACH amen 


Smaller, Half-Cent Size, 3 x 344. 
The One Cent Pictures are 6 to 8 times the size of this picture. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors,7 x9 Two cents each for 13 or more 
Large Pictures for Framing. 22 x 25 inches, including margin. Price, 75 cents each, 8 for $6.0 


Send three two-cent stamps for catalogue of one thousand miniature Illustrations 
two pictures and a colored Bird Picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Larger, Five Cent size, 10 x 12. 


Box 222, NALDEN, NASSACHUSETTS 








For Music 


for Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, Books on Music, Sheet 
Music, everything pertaining to 
Music, write to 


ie CHOON F. SUM) CONDON 


Chicago, Illinois 








‘SUMMER SCHOOL 


Chicago Kindergarten College 


Established 1886. 
Mrs. JOHN N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH BARRISON, Principals. 


This College offers a six-weeks course of study for 
kindergartners, and for teachers in all grades of schoo) 
work, 


For catalogue address 
1200 Michigan Boulevard, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Por’s Tue Raven, LoNGFELLow’s THe CourTsHIP OF 
Mites STANDISH, AND WHuiItTTreR’s Snxnow Bowunpn. 
With notes illustrated. Cloth, 196 pages. 25 cents. 
Charles E. Merrill Co. 


It certainly is a convenience to have in one volume 
the most characteristic poem of these authors. Here 
the student can read each poem with its introductory 
biographical sketch and criticism and its explana- 
tory notes. And more than this, he can very readily 
compare the three distinctive styles and appreciate 
each poet’s individuality. 


A \MripsuMMeER Nicut’s Dream., Shakespeare. 16mo, 
cloth. 25 eents. Edited by William Allen Neilson, 


Ph. D., Harvard. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 
The introduction on Shakespeare and English 


Drama is of exceptional value and the notes are full 

enough for thorough intelligibility. 

THACKERAY’s Exotish Humorists. Cloth, 361 pages. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

a, s volume belongs to Macmillan’s Pocket 
ia8sSics, 

GerstaACKER. GERMELSHAUSEN. Edited by A. Busse, 


Ph. D., Assistant Professor of German, Ohio State 
University. Cloth, 16mo, 121 pages, with notes, 

ibulary, and exercises. Price, 30 cents. Ameri- 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, and 
hicago. 

Vatrera. Peprra Jimenez. Edited by C. V. Cusachs, 
Professor of Spanish at the United States Naval 
Academy. Cloth, 16mo, 352 pages, with notes and 

bulary. Price, 90 cents. American Book Com- 


New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 





Scroo. Drawine—ReaL Corretation. By Fred H. 
Daniels, Director of Drawing, Newton, Mass. Price, 
$1.20, postpaid. Milton Bradley Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, At- 
lanta, San Francisco. 


From the Macmillan Company we have received 
the following books: 


7 
Cornelius Nepos—Twenty Lives. Edited by J. E. 
Barss, Hotchkiss School. Cloth, xiv+316 pp. Maps 
and Illustrations. 90 cents. 


The Poems of Ovid—Selections. Edited by C. W. 
Bain, Professor of Ancient Languages in South Caro 
lina College, and recently Head-Master of the Se 
wanee Grammar Schoo] of the University of the 
South. Cloth, xiv+461 pp. Illustrations. $1.10. 

Marcus Tullius Cicero—Ten Orations, with the 
Letters to his Wife. Edited by R. A. von Minckwitz, 
De Witt Clinton High School, New York City. Cloth, 
xii+518 pp. Maps and Illustrations. $1.25. 


Caesar—The Gallic War, Books I-VII. Edited by 
A. L. Hodges, Wadleigh High School, New York City 
Cloth, xiii+522 pp. Maps and Illustrations. $1.25 


Of the last named book a college professor says: 


“In my fifty years of teaching and study of the 
Latin language, I have never found a more splendid 
copy of Caesar than your Hodges’ edition just pub 
lished. In illustrations, notes, vocabulary, and typo 
graphy no book is superior. I congratulate you on 
its perfection, and our young people who study Caesar 
in the High Schools, for nothing better has ever 
come from the press.” 
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COVINGTON STATE SUMMER 
Normal School 


June 30- July 30 





ideal Location. in the Heart of the Alleghany Mountains. 


Cool Days and Nights 


Nearby are some of the most celebrated health 
and pleasure resorts in the United States--the Vir- 
ginia Hot, the White Sulphur, the Old Sweet, the 
Sweet Chalybeate, and the Old White Springs. 


A good place to rest—a better place to work 


A strong course in the subjects required for 
Teachers’ Certificates; also Music, Nature Study, 
Manual Training and Agriculture. 


Faculty Selected for their Ability 


For information write 


Supt. J. G. JETER 


or JOS. H. SAUNDERS, Conductor 
NORFOLK. VA. 





COVINGTON, VIRGINIA 


University .*. Virginia 





Summer School 
June 17th to July Sth 





This school is inte: ded primarily for 
High School Teachers, Principals, and 
First Grace Teachers who desire to pur- 
sue the Professional Course, Every sub- 
ject in the Professional Course will be 
taught, and by special arrangement six 
courses taken in two years will entitle a 
teacher to a l’rofessional Certificate, 


Seventy-five courses will be offered, 
including full courses in Agriculture, 
Nature Study and Musie, 


Fees, $5 a course. Board reasonable. 


The School of Methods will be con- 
ducted as usual in connection with the 
University School, 


For 40-page catalogue, write to 


Director Summer School 


University Virginia 














Summer School of the South 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE 


Ninth Session— Six Weeks 
June 21—July 29, 1910 


Fos teachers of all grades, from Kinder- 
garten to College. Average attendance over 
2000. 40 states. 100 instructors. About 400 
courses in 20 departments, in cycles of two, 
three and four years. 250 courses offered this 
year. 60 popular lectures. 


Music Festival: Five concerts by best artists 
Registration fee of $10 admits to everything. 
Board and lodging at reasonable rates. 
Reduced rates on railroads. 


For announcement containing full informa- 
tion and for Home Study Bulletins, address 


P. P. CLAXTON, Superintendent. 











Fredericksburg Summer Normal 


A. B. CHANDLER, JR., Richmond, Va., Conductor 
A. D. WRIGHT, Fredericksburg, Va., Local Manager 


Course for Regular Certificates and two years of Pro- 
fessional Course. 


Eight new and attractive features. 


80% of last year’s students successful. 


June 30 July 28 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSI 


CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director. 








Announces Summer Normal Session 
in All Departments 
June 20th to July 23rd. 
For Illustrated Catalogue, Address 


A. L. QUBALY, 
328 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 














mn 
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BAIN’S FIRST LATIN BOOK 


By Cuaries W. Barn, formerly Head Master of Sewanee Grammar School, 
Professor in South Carolina College. 


CLEAR and simple work for beginners. Points of likeness and unlikeness between English 
and Latin are indicated. Reviews are frequent. Easy reading lessons and exercises for 
translation into Latin prepare for second-year work. 


TOWLE & JENKS’S CAESAR 


in legibility of text and helpfulness of notes and vocabulary is unrivaled. The Grammatical 
Appendix contains all the grammar needed for reading Czsar. 


WELLS’S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS 


The latest and most progressive ideas in algebra and geometry are embodied in the new 


books in the Wells’s series. 


HEATH’S ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Accurate texts, helpful notes and attractive illustrations make this series exceptionally 


popular. 


Descriptive Catalogues and Circulars free on request. 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Pablishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











On Virginia State List 


BALLOU’S GUIDE RIGHT, $.25 











O’NEILL’S GRAPHIC DICTATION 
BLANKS, $ 05 


O’NEILL’S PUNCTUATION, $.40 


DAVIS’S COMMONPLACE BOOK — 
A Record of Reading—$.06 


HART & CHANNING’S AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY LEAFLETS—Colonial and 


Constitutional— $.10 


Correspondence Solicited 


PARKER P. SIMMONS 


3 E. Fourteenth Street, New York City 











Printing "ssn!" 


FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 


The Carnegie College of Rogers, 0 , gives Free Tuition to one 
student in each county. Prepare for County or State Exam- 
ination, for a position as Bookkeeper and Stenographer or to 
receive credit on your college course by taking instruction by 
mail. Prepare for a better certificate or position. Commence 
to-day. Do it now. 








NOKMAL ACADEMIC AND BUSIN KS COU KSES 
Arith. Methods Alg. Book keeping 
Gram. Psychology Geom Shorthand 
Geog. Phys. Geog. RKhet. Ty pewriting 
History Hist Edu. Lat. Com. Arith. 
Physiol. Physics Geol. Com Law 
Clv. Gov (Cewsar Bot. English 
Lit. Cleero Chem. Business Form 











Out out this ad..draw a line through each study desired, 
and mail at once with application for free tuition to Dept. C, 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rocers. Ono 


CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS! 


Just the thing to give your scholars at close of 
School. Suitable for the higher grades as 
well as for primary. Send a two-cent st mp 
for samples and also circulars of Photo Post 
Cards and Photographs. 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 222 Canal Dover, 0. 
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WiYERS’sSs His TORIES 
ANCIENT HISTORY (Aevised Ldition) 


Half leather. 689 pages_and 12 plates. With maps and illustrations. List price,j$1.5U 


MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY (Aevised Edition) 


Halfleather. 751 pages. With maps and illustrations. List price, $1.50 





Adapted especially to schools that give a full year to each of these subjects. 


Mvyers’s “Ancient History” (Revised Edition) treats apn ail important events down to A. D. 800, in order to meet 
completely modern courses Ol study. The new “Mediw#val and Modern History” goes back and takes up the narrative 
again with the failof Rome. The student thus begins his study of the Middle Ages with a review of the transition period 
from 476 to 800, This plan hi is the advantages of a review, and also impresses on the student the essential continuity of 
history which arbitrary cross-sectioning tends to destroy. 





SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT TIMES 


Cloth. 388 pages. Illustrated. List price, $1.10 


SHORT HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN TIMES 
Cloth. 438 pages. Illustrated. List price, $1.10 
A complete course In a two-volume edition for schools that devote less than a year to each subject. The first vol- 
ume, ‘Short History of Ancient Times” brings the narrative down to the restoration of the Empire by Charlemagne; 


the second, “Short History of Mediw#val and Modern Times,” opens with the establishments of the barbarian kingdoms 
on Roman lands, and continues down to the present date. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Beston New York Chicage London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 











“To lead reasonably healthy lives, to avoid avoida- 
ble diseases, and to act with intelligence in the pre- 
sence of emergencies ’’— that is the idea! of all sani- 
tary science. 


And the first book to bring within the reach of 
young people and unscientific readers the under- 
standing of germ disease on which the realization of 
this ideal must be based is: 


ed | 


| Baie | Primer of Sanitation 
aera ERE = By JOHN W. RITCHIE 


Professor of Biology, College of William and Mary, Virginia 





Florida Health Notes, the Oficial Bulletin of the State - 
Board of Health, says of it: 


M urphys H otel ano Annex “Sim ple enough to be understood py a child, com 


prehensive enough to instruct a well-informed man, 








RICHMOND, VIRGINIA sae ve attractively written as to entertain all who 
rea ag 
The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located Cloth. illustrated. 206 pages 
Hotel in the City. List Price, for classuse ...... 50c 


Mailing Price, for single copies. . 60c 


World Book Company, Publishers 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE!!! 


The Great Crayograph Contest Closes May 31. 1910 


$750.00 in GOLD and PRIZES. 
NO 

ENTRANCE 

FEE. 






$345.00 
in cash and $145.- 
00 in valuable prizes 
TO BOYS AND GIRLS sending 
im the best drawings made with 
CRAYOGRAPH. 










FREE FOR ALL UNDER 20 YEARS OF AGE. 






$250.00 
FOR SCHOOLS 
in lerge beautiful pictures 
and busts (your choice of over 
3,000 subjects), given te ten schools 
submitting the best CRAYOGRAPH Drawings 





| CRAYOGRAPHING PRIZE CONTEST. 





Contest Closes May 31, ’10. 
Five Hundred Prizes will be given away absolutely free. They are worth trying for. 


high school. 


pupils, 


sent free upon request. 


PRIZE CONTEST. 
Address, Educational Dept., 


The Contest will be divided into classes, taking in all pupils in the primary and grammar grades and 


Teachers, have everyone of your pupils send in a drawing. Rural schools as well as city schools have 
an equal chance to win the valuable prizes, The rewards offered will be an incentive and inspiration to your 


Enter the contest in earnest atonce It will develop hidden talentin some of your boys and girls, and stimulate 
nterest in their work. Box containing three sample sticks (about one-third regular length), in the three primary colors: 


Regular 10 ct. box of Crayograph sent post paid for five 2-cent stamps, or a handsome booklet included, telling how 
to get the best results with Crayograph, for ten 2-centstamps. Write for an 8-page folder, telling all about the BIG 


The American Crayon Company, SANDUSKY, OHIO. 


— 











The University of Chicago 
The School of Education 


Courses for elementary school teachers. Special courses ; —_ 
in kindergarten. home economics, manual training. and Begins June 3 four (4)weeks 


the arts. { Courses for secondary school teachers and for 


State Normal at Newport News, Ua. 














supervisors. ¥ Graduate courses in education for advanced Board four (4) and five (5) dollars per week 
students, normal school and college teachers. { Registra- 
tion in Ra A ge a of Education admits to University 
courses in a epartments, and leads to degrees under- WILLIS JENKI 
| graduate and graduate. . A on 
First Term—June 20-July 27 Second Term—July 28-Sept. 2 E. SHAWEN, Conductor Lecal Manager 
CIRCU J 
| RCULAR ON REQUEST Norfolk, Va. Newport News, 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Iilinois 








SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS CRA NII) COMMER \(RM AI » 


Va. 








“Experience is not easily gained, but it is You will remember your experience at 
long remembered.””—Emerson. this Bank with pleasure. 





INTEREST PAID ON SAVINGS 


Bank oft Richmond 











| : RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS, - . $1,500,000. 


a 
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Text Books for High schools 


HISTORY Simonds s History of Americen Literature. ...... 110 
Just published. Anup-to-date text book, with sug- 


Fiske'’s Mistory of the United States $1 00 
gestions for reading. 
An interesting and Impartial text book. Adopted . 
by the State of Vircinia in 1% College R« quirements in English. 
For Careful Study. Single Volume Edition. . 1 00 
Tappan's England s Story : 85 
Adopted by the State of Virginia in 1905, COMPOSITION 
Larned’s History of England 125 Webster s Elementary Composition. .... . , : 65 
A more advanced history of England. Adopted by Adopted by the State of Virginia In 1906 
the State of Virginia in 1905. Webster's | nglish Composition and Literature. . . 90 
Fiske’s Civil Government in the United States 1 00 \dopted by the State of Virginia in 1905. 


Adopted by the State of Virginia In 1898 and In 1905 
THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 
LITERATURE \nnotated editions of the most famous works of Ameri- 
British and Classical authors. Adopted by the 


Tappan's England's and America s Literature 1 20 can, 
State of Virginia in 1898 and in 1905. 


Adopted as a basal! book for High School use in the 


States of South Carolina and Louisiana ROLFE’S STUDENTS’ SERIES 
Simonds's Nistory of English Literature oe eae Poems by Scott, Tennyson, Byron and Morris. With very 
Adopted by the State of Virginia In 1W05, full notes. Adopted by the State of Virginia in ‘905, 


HOUGHTON MIFF LIN CO., 4 Park St., Boston. 


Southern Representative, C. B. GIBSON, Atlanta, Ga. 



































Nothing Like the High School Age 


For real interest and lively etlort, there is nothing like the High School age. To guide its exuberant 
energy along the best lines, try these books. They are effective. They have unusual power to stimulate 
interest and prompt investigation. Method and subject matter have won distinction, and the results 
therefrom have given these texts an enviable position in the High School circles of the country. 


High School Favorites 
MACE’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By Profess Wm. H. Mace, of Syracuse University 
S. B. Underwood, Superintendent of Schools, Hertford, N. C., saysofit: ‘Weare using the book, and are Im 
mensely pleased with its perfect fairness and true historical perspective.’ Not surprising. The spirit of a Lexington 
minuteman—Benjamin Mace—and a Shenandoah soldier of 18i2—Reuben Johnson—seem to move the pen of their 
descendant— Mace 


LINEBARGER’S ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 


Ru C RB. Linebarger, Instructor in Lakeview High School, Chicago 
“It has more teachable chemistry to the square inch than any other elementary text I know.”’—W., L. Goble, 
Teacher of Physics and (Chemistry, High School Elgin, Lil \ Manual su -plements the chemistry. 


KAVANA AND BEATTY’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 
By Rose M. Kavanaand Arthur Beatty 
“The book shows the student something to do, and teaches him how to do it "'—Grace Cooley, Instructor in Eng 
lish, Evansion Township High School, Evanston, Ill 


A FIRST BOOK IN BUSINESS METHODS — 7iller and Brown 


\ leading high school principal of South ¢ Fh in which State this is a required high school book) writes: 7 
have used your ‘Business Methods’ for several vears and in my opinion it fillsa long-felt need in the educational work 


Rand, McNally & Company 
CHICAGO Correspendence invited NEW YORK 
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ENGLISH 

Huntington: Elementary English Com- 

position ei <a 
Huntington: Elements of English ( om- 

position ...... ae 
Carpenter: English Grammar, . 
Mitehill & Carpenter: Exposition in 

Classroom Practice... . . yh OS 


LATIN 
Hodges: Cxesar’s Gallic War .... 
Inglis & Prettyman: First Book in Latin 
Baker & Inglis: Latin Prose Composition 
Parts I and Il ca % 
bart Ill 





The Macmillan Company 


Represented by W. S. GOOCH, University, Virginia. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 


HISTORY 
Ashley: American History 7 . . $1.40 
Renouf: Outlines of General History 1.30 
SCIENCE 
Crewe & Jones: Elements of Physics. . 1.10 


Bailey & Coleman: First Course in Biol- 

ogy , 2 sae ] ) 

Tarr: New Physical Geography... . 1.00 

Warren: Elements of Agriculture. . . 1.10 
MUSIC 


Zeiner: High School ~ong Book, . Ro 


64-66 Filth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
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. ( Virginia Cadets, 
Rates: | state Cadets. 


Lexington, Va. 





One of the few institutions in the United 
the Rigid Military System of an Army Post with Colle- 
giate and Technical Courses of Instruction. 


The Virginia Military Institute 


(SEVENTY-FIRST SESSION) 


States which combines 


$325.00 exclusive of outfit. 
$ 165.00 exclusive of outfit 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Suberintendent. 








RAP AGES,9.9.0.9,0.9.0.0 0.0.0 9.4.0. 0.0.0.0.5.0.0,0,0,0.0.9.0.0.9 
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THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY ARE OFFERED IN THE COLLEGE: 


1. Political Science and Economics: Four academic courses and a special teachers’ course. 

Il. English Language and Literature: Ten academic courses and six special teachers’ courses. 
Ill. Mathematics: Nine academic and four special teachers’ courses. 
IV. Chemistry: Six academic courses. 


V. Greek, French and German: Eight academic courses in Greek, two academic and two special 
teachers’ courses in French and in German. 


VI. Zoology and Botany: Eleven academic and two special teachers’ courses. 


Vil. Drawing and Manual Arts: Seven academic and two special teachers’ courses in Drawing, and 
four academic and two special teachers’ courses in Manual Arts. 


Vill. Latin: Six academic and four special teachers’ courses. / 


IX. Psychology, Philosophy and Education: Four academic courses in Psychology and four in Philo 
sophy are given; ten academic and four special teachers’ courses in Education. 


X. Physics: Four academic courses. 


Xl. History: Seven academic and two special teachers’ courses. 


Upon request, we shall be pleased to send you our latest catalogue, with full details of the 
work of the next term, or to correspond with you if you are interested in choosing a college. For 
information address 


The College of William and Mary, 


HERBERT L. BRIDGES, Registrar WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 








The following departments of study are represented : 
I. The College 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literature, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Economic Geology, Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, General Geology, German, Greek, History, Italian, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Philoso,hy, Publie Speaking, Physics, Sociology and Spanish. 

By virture of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelorof Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


II. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializing in such direetions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the degree of Master of Arts Master of Science, or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


UI. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to degrees in Civil, Mechanical, Ele ‘trical, Miniag,and Chemical Engineering 
Large and well-lighted Drafting Rooms. Full outfit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped /u/tern 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith Shop and Foundry. Extensive Laboratories for practical work in Physics, Chem- 
istry, Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economic (Geology, Electrical Engineering, and Applied 
Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be arranged for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics. Physics and Chemistry. 


IV. Department of Law 


Beginuing with 1909-10, the course of study will be distributed over three years, An excellent special 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a ful! course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts, 


V. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825and in continuous operation, except one year, since that date, this department 
offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old and famous University. 


The entrance requirements are the completion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and 
of good college courses in Inorganic Chemistry, (ieneral Biology, and either Physies ora Modern Language, 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients and is the 
property of the University. 

The State of Virginia has provided a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments, The interest from 
another Loan Fund is available for students in any department. Full particulars on application to the 
President. 

Tuition in the College and Graduate Department is free to all Virginians. All other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging have been reduced to a minimum 


Send for catalogue and printed matter. 
HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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State Female Normal School 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 





SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED FOR the TRAINING of TEACHERS 
A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten 
and Eight Grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when 
she receives her diploma. 





COURSES :— 
FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High 
School graduation. ) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
TWO YEAR MANUAL ARTS COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 





The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are 
represented in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special 
training for the work of his department. 





For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work 
offered, address— ~ 
J. L. JARMAN, President, 


Farmyville, Virginia. 
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Get Your Assembly Room Ready 
for Commencement Time 











£2 


Best Blackboard Manufactured. Old Dominion School Desk 


Made in widths of 3 ft., 34 ft. and 4 ft., and any length up to 12 ft. Manufactured in Richmond, Va, Can make 
immediate shipment. 


WE CARRY A FULL LINE OF SCHOOL DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., @.. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
P. 0. Box 179. No. 18 S. Ninth St. 


Largest School Supply Company North, East or South. 
Write for Catalogue. 











A FEW BOOKS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


Brooks and Hubbard’s Composition-Rhetoric 


Recommended by the University of Virginia (see catalogue). The most successful text ever 
published in High School English. Sufficient for the entire four years, and suitable for any class 
of high schools, city or rural. Grammar included. 


ene ep ig P. CLEVELAND, Head of Department of English, a ae pay: pe neem « ~~ ¥-y-) Va.: 
Brooks and Hubbard's Com m position- Rhetoric ts excellent, ani seems to ane aie for general 
use tn the verses’ ae schools of Vir Tae macens S grntuaiy mally lod ghong tp Cae Dantiee a Sitting 


pet mene TS. stops easy and yet det yet definite, and is not at any point overwhelmed with © mass 
Milne’s Standard Algebra 


Safely modern—sanely conservative. No fads. Made to order on suggestions of high school 
teachers in every section. Abundant problems, traditional and abstract, concrete and scientific. 
Meets all college entrance requirements. One book for the entire course. 

GEO. McK. BAIN, Prinetpal, High School, Norfolk. Va: Milne’s Standard Algebra is a splendid drill 
book. It has many excellent features that will doubtless appeal to teachers of mathematics. 


Davison’s Human Body and Health, Advanced 


Not school sanitation, but the laws and facts of personal hygiene, with enough of structure 
(anatomy) and function (physiology) to enable the pupil to understand and apply them. No puz- 
zling technical terms, nojdry details, but clear, vital, practical. Widely used in first-year classes. 

W. R. SMITHEY, fs School, Petersburg, Va: I consider Davison’s Human Body and 


Health an excellent schools. Liknow of no better high school pea . leineerely 
ree ee ancatton een nese St aeetee 


high book 
_——— po pon cith. "the ba ae. sae. is oeeees 7, 2 give an intelligent understandin 
ofthe he laws Of hes aad couresie tnell 7 i pe prove of canead teams to pupils. ™ ae end 


Forman’s Essentials in Civil Government 


A course in good citizenship, in political ethics. Simple, graphic, practical, broad and pa- 
triotic. Brings pupils face to face with the affairs of the world around them. Like the foregoing, 
primarily designed for first year work. No two subjects, no two books, so necessary for the great 
number of pupils who go no further than the first high school wach 

pA citizetiship something very ED mr] yy schools. It given the. he boy fu ry tym 


to know of the pr tn a of government—local, state 
our first year course next 


Maury-Simonds’s Physical Geography 


The flavor, charm, interest of the old Maury, with changes made necessary by recent dis- 
coveries in Astronomy, Geology, Meteorology. The only book suitable for pupils without previous 
scientific training. Expressly designed for first “aha work. 

JAMES S. THOMAS, State Su Schools, Richmond, Va.: The 


pervisor of Rural mentary Maury-Si 
rae Gagne © absolutely fine. Stave amet t with much care, Shed eas veey aaa peek 
Ww 


Pearson’s Essentials of Latin for Beginners) 


Thorough preparation for Caesar in twenty-five weeks. A vocabulary of 500 of Caesar’s most 
common words, reviews in every lesson, systematic (not choppy), well graded emphasis on essen- 
tials. Constant reference to English Grammar and Syntax. 


GRANVILLA DEWALD, Teacher of Latin, High School, Bristol, Va.: teacher of high schoo! Latin. 
after exam Mr. Pearson’s ‘conuider the best, he appreciates all the w nown difficulties incidental 
to high school What I the best, or one of the best features of the book. is the English syn- 





tax. Most a ~ books ng 2h, for aed pupils know cc —hos and arrange their books 
according This means halfof the "period must be the teacher in ex planation. 
Pearson's mtlshs alee ebualides auiay ether Aueek ties overlooked by most books. 


Our list includes @ rich variety of text-books on all subjects taught in the high schools of Virginia, The few given here 
‘lustrate the’character of all our a which are fully —~ in our High School Catalogue. You are invited to send 
or 8 copy. > 


AMERICAN BOOK COMP NEWYORK 


Cnneinnati Atlanta San Francisco 




















By WALTER B. 
WALT 





A 


Direct 


Road 


to 






Ceesar 


Unequalled Latin Texts 





tice in translation. 










GUNNISON, Ph, D., Principal, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
ER 8. HARLEY, A. M., Instructor in Latin, Erasmus Hall High School 


The First Year of Latin 


Makes the transition to the reading of Cesar easy because its lessons are 
based on the vocabulary and syntax of the first twelve chapters of 
“The War with Helvetii.’’ 





At the conclusion of this book the pupil is familiar with 700 words from 


Ceresar. 


Gives the pupil a thorough grasp of simple Latin grammar. 


Offers frequent and helpful reviews, and is rich in material for prac- 






Nee won enthusiastic praise from hundreca of teachers. 














Ceesar’s Gallic War 





Saves 
the 

Cost 
of 


‘Two 
Books 
to each 
Student 








SILVE 





tion to the constructions that are the most difficult for pupils. 
& prose composition book. 


NEW YORK 





Three books in one—the only Cesar that gives the pupil all the text, all 


the grammar and all the prose composition required for second year work. 


The grammatical appendix of sixty-three pages saves the pupil time 


and effort in hunting up, in a separate book, the references which he needs 
for translation and composition. 


Saves the pupil the expense of a grammar. 


The prose composition, of about seventy-five pages, gives special atten- 
Saves buying 


The text, notes and vocabulary are clear and sufficiently comprehen- 


sive; the paper, type and binding are all excellent. 


Compact, economical, practical, attractive. 





R, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 











